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Chapter 1 ~ Brenda celebrates New Year's 


New Year's Eve is almost never a good time for a realtor to sit around waiting for people to 
look at real estate, so I decided not to waste my time. I tidied my desk, went out to the front 
counter, and said to Anne-Marie, "Happy New Year! I'll see you tomorrow." 

Anne-Marie gave me one of her milder disapproving looks. "Tomorrow is a stat holiday, 
Brenda, so you won't see me until Wednesday. And there's a full bottle of rum sitting on Ross's 
file cabinet, so you'll miss the party if you take off now." 

"Well, I'm sorry to miss it, but I have other commitments." 

The disapproval deepened. "With Larry, I suppose." She made no secret of her opinion that 
he didn't measure up as a suitable boyfriend, partly because of the age gap—he's younger than 
me—but mostly because he was 'only’ a bartender. 

"Yes, as a matter of fact. I'm his date for the party at Elizabeth Hamilton's tonight." There 
was no point not telling her. In a small town like Deception Bay, gossip travels at the speed of 
light. 

Anne-Marie sniffed. "Moving up in the world, are you?" 

Elizabeth Hamilton owned the Wayfarer Hotel, on Deception Bay's gorgeous mile-long sand 
beach, and was Larry's boss. Also, she lived on five acres on the waterfront. But that didn't mean 
she was rich. The house had been built by her family in the early 1920s and looked it. She'd be 
rich only if she sold it. 

"Anne-Marie, I don't believe Deception Bay is big enough to have social classes." 

"Yeah, but waterfront!" 

That clinched my decision to disappear. After all, I spent most of my days working for 
Paradise Realty; I really did not want to waste the afternoon discussing hot deals and new 
subdivisions and putting up with Anne-Marie's attitude. I'd hoped that her divorce would mellow 
her, but instead, it seemed to have intensified her desire to run the world according to her 
particular set of standards. I still hadn't figured out why she was the only one in her family to be 
like that, especially since she couldn't be more than twenty-five, way too young to be so rigid in 
her attitudes. 

I left my car in the parking lot and walked across the highway to the Wayfarer, glad that I'd 
put on a scarf and gloves when I came to work. The winter sun shed no heat and the blue water 
in the bay had an icy glitter. I crossed my fingers that we'd get some cloud cover, so the 
temperature wouldn't go below freezing. It's no fun negotiating slippery streets, whether on foot 
or on wheels. You can barely see black ice in daylight; it's impossible at night. 

Sam, the desk clerk, returned my wave as I crossed the lobby and went into The Maggie, 
where I expected to see Larry presiding over the beginning celebrations. 

But it was Magda, Elizabeth's daughter, who stood behind the bar, her black hair smoothed 
into an elegant chignon and diamond earrings sparkling against warm cocoa-colored skin. A 
dozen people sat at tables beside the long windows which provided a breath-taking view of 
Deception Bay, the Strait of Georgia, and the dark blue Coast Mountains on the mainland. 

I perched on my favorite stool at the end of the bar, where I could have my back against the 
wall. "Hey, Magda! Where's Larry?" 

"He'll be back in a minute, Brenda. He's loading up his car with liquor for the party at my 
Mom's tonight. He's bartending for it. Can I get you something?" 


"T'll have a tonic water, thanks. If I start drinking liquor this early, I'll be asleep by dinner 
time." 

Magda slid the drink across the bar to me, and I slid the money across to her. Her 
movements were smooth and assured. A course in bartending and a year's worth of practice 
under Larry's watchful eyes had turned her into somebody any bar would be glad to hire. But 
she'd never be a full-time bartender. As Elizabeth's daughter, she was in training to take over the 
management and eventual ownership of the hotel. As for the training, Larry told me once that 
Elizabeth had a firm rule: if you were going to tell somebody what to do, you had to know how 
to do it yourself. 

"How's the training going?" I asked. 

Magda laughed. "You wouldn't believe how fast I can make up a bed and clean a bathroom 
now. My adoptive parents would be amazed. In fact, I'm amazed myself." 

We went on chatting until Larry came striding into the room, pushing a dolly. He stopped 
beside the bar and gave me one of his heart-stopping smiles. "Oh, my! Does Anne-Marie know 
where you are?" 

"Not unless somebody phoned her from here. I escaped without mentioning where I was 
going. Just that I would be unavailable until Wednesday morning." 

"Too bad I'm still working; we could have a dirty weekend in the middle of the week. Want 
to help me get set up at Elizabeth's? I'm in charge of the bar tonight." 

"Who's going to run this place?” I asked. I was pretty sure Magda would want to spend New 
Year's Eve with her mother. 

"George is taking the evening shift," Larry said. "I covered for him on Christmas Eve. He 
and Eileen like to do the Santa Claus thing with their grandchildren." 

Elizabeth threw two staff parties at the end of the year. Half the hotel staff on Christmas 
Eve and the other half on New Year's Eve. While that seemed like a fair arrangement, giving two 
parties in the space of one week was the last thing I would ever even dream of doing myself. I'd 
tried giving parties in years past, during my first marriage, but my solitary nature soon rebelled. 
Now my friends knew they could rely on me to bring food and drink if invited to a party, but that 
I'd never get even by inviting them to one of my own. 

Magda moved out of the way while Larry pushed the dolly into the cooler and loaded it up 
again. When he backed out, he said to me, "This is my last load. Are you coming with me?" 

"Sure! Anything you want me to carry?" 

Larry shook his head. "I've probably got enough liquor to keep everybody stoned for a 
week." 

We went down one floor in the elevator to the beach level at the back of the hotel. I helped 
him unload the booze into the trunk of his old, gray Ford, then climbed into the passenger seat. 
He started the engine, then reached over and lightly caressed my cheek with his knuckles. My 
skin tingled; that touch was a promise. 

I dropped a kiss on the knuckles before he withdrew them. "I've missed you." 

"Likewise, babe." His voice was nearly as much of a caress as the knuckles had been. 

Larry usually worked evenings, but I worked days. Also, I had a lot of activities during the 
evening, like karate practice, the Amazon Club, and the occasional game of bridge or darts. 
Which meant it was often hard for us to find time to spend together, alone and out of sight of 
Deception Bay's curious eyes and busy tongues. 

Larry eased the Ford up the driveway to street level and turned right, heading for Elizabeth's 
house, which was barely a mile away, on the west side of the bay, off Tweedsmuir Road. 


This was my first chance to get a look at her property. I'd driven by many times when on my 
way to somewhere else and the tall steel mesh fence was familiar, as was the gate and the 
gatehouse to one side of it. Today, for a change, the gate stood open. 

"Bernie must be tied up or in the pen," Larry said. 

Bernie, I had learned, was Elizabeth's purebred Leonberger. Larry had told me that a 
Leonberger is a combination of Newfoundland, longhaired Saint Bernard, plus some Great 
Pyrenees, along with a trace of musk ox. I had my doubts about the musk ox, but I'd seen Bernie 
at a distance, and he was one big chunk of dog. 

Larry steered in through the gate and drove slowly down the paved drive toward the 
waterfront. On my right was an orchard; on the left a vegetable garden. Through the heavy stands 
of trees along the fence on both sides, I could occasionally glimpse the high fence. 

"Is that fence to keep the dog in?" I asked. 

"And the deer out. Elizabeth told me that the deer have plenty to eat without feasting on her 
garden and fruit trees." 

True enough. The town was small, but the countryside was large, especially Mount 
Arrowsmith behind us. All the wild country from Arrowsmith through to Port Henderson on the 
west coast of the island counted as deer territory, which seemed a big enough space for the 
hungry pests. It was a constant frustration for Deception Bay residents that most deer seemed to 
prefer home-grown vegetables and flowers to boring old forest leaves. 

In front of the house, the drive looped in a large circle around a rose garden. Larry pulled 
into the parking area, and I had my first look at the old Hamilton house. Low-slung and 
sprawling, it seemed to be snuggling with the tall, spreading Garry oaks on either side. The roof 
and walls were finished with weathered cedar shakes. It fit so perfectly into the landscape that it 
looked as though it had grown there. I wondered if the interior would feel as comfortable. 

"I'm impressed," I said, as Larry loaded up the dolly with cases of liquor. 

"You'll like the inside, too." He led the way up two steps to the veranda, then across to the 
front door. As he reached for the handle, the door opened to reveal a short, stout middle-aged 
woman with her graying brown hair in pin curls. 

Larry said, "Brenda Batchelor, meet Lucy Garth. Lucy and her husband look after this 
place." 

I held out my hand, the pin curls reminding me of my mother's mother. Pin curls might be 
old-fashioned, but they beat sitting under a hair dryer. I'd tried that, too, but my blonde hair was 
now straight and smooth and would stay that way. 'Wash and wear' was so much easier. 

Lucy Garth smiled and shook my hand. "Come on in. I've finished cleaning the dining area, 
so you can get on with setting up." 

Part way down the wide hall, Larry turned right into a large kitchen. "I don't want to mess up 
the carpet with dolly wheels," he said. "We can use that door on the other end of the kitchen to 
go through to the dining room. I'm going to use the big dining table as a bar." 

We brought in two more dolly loads, with me opening and closing doors for him. I noticed 
boxes of glasses on the kitchen table from a caterer in Breslow. Larry began unloading bottles 
and equipment onto the dining room table, already covered with a heavy, white, linen cloth. 

"Take a look at the view," he said. 

I walked past the waist-high divider separating dining area from living room and went to the 
wall of wide windows looking out over the Strait. The view was almost the same as that from 
The Maggie, where Larry worked. 

"Fantastic," I said, "but I knew it would be." The two tiny islands, Magdalena and Sifton, 


floated on the mirror-calm blue Strait. Beyond them, further east, the Coast Mountains reared 
their snow-covered shoulders, defending the mainland. "What a great place to watch sunrises!" 

Whoever had designed the house must have thought so, too, for cushioned window seats 
extended beneath the windows the full width of the room. And outside, near the sheer cliff which 
prevented access to the beach, was a waist-high stone wall, with a bench paralleling its inner 
side. The wall would keep people from getting too close to the cliff and the bench would be 
handy for just sitting and soaking up the scenery. 

"It's gorgeous," I said. "I think I could stand living here." A glance around the large room 
had already confirmed my hunch that it would look comfortable and homey rather than modern 
and angular. A huge fieldstone fireplace covered a lot of the southern wall, the ceilings were low, 
and there was definitely a lot of chintz. I took a closer look. A lot of dog hair, too. 

"I guess Elizabeth lets Bernie in here." 

Larry grinned. "I guess. Wouldn't you?" 

"If I could afford to hire somebody with a good vacuum cleaner." 

At that moment, of course, Lucy returned to the living room with a vacuum cleaner and 
began to make a racket. She stopped long enough to let a man go by and dump an armful of logs 
in the box beside the fireplace. 

"That's Ken Garth," Larry said. Ken looked a lot like his wife, minus the pin curls. 

Ken grinned, raised his hand in greeting, and went out again, leaving Lucy to her noisy task 
and Larry and me to our bottle arrangements. 

When Larry was happy with the way his bar looked, I asked, "Am I going to meet Bernie?" 

"Not until the party. Elizabeth will bring him in to say hello, like parents showing off their 
kids before a grown-up party. But she won't let him stay; people might trip over him. Also, he's 
very protective of her, so if somebody gets drunk and tries to put an arm around her, Bernie 
might eat him. I don't think that's ever happened, but you never know. Being around so many 
people could make him nervous." 

When we left, I had a closer look at the gatehouse as we drove past, and saw the interior 
lights were on. "Is that where Ken and Lucy live? It looks as cozy as the big house." 

"[ haven't been inside, but Elizabeth told me it's a copy of her house, only a lot smaller. One 
of the perks of working for her. But I guess they also get well-paid. It's just about a full-time job 
for two people to look after this place." Larry turned left onto Tweedsmuir. "I have to go back to 
the hotel and do some year-end accounting, so we won't get a chance to catch up on the news 
until later." 

"Then drop me at the mall," I said. "I'll take my car home and have a nap." 

"Good idea. And I'll come and get you about seven so we can have dinner before we go to 
Elizabeth's. Blueback Grill okay?" 

"Of course. Maxima is probably fully booked anyway." 

"Over-booked, according to Cameron. Anyway, Maxima is the kind of place you want to 
spend a whole evening." 

"I know. First you drool while you read the menu and make decisions. Then you savor the 
food. Then you moan, wondering how you're ever going to heave yourself out of your chair." 

"Save that thought for later this month." 


The Blueback Grill, being in the Wayfarer, ranked a lot better than a fast-food joint, so it 


was nearly nine o'clock by the time we paid the bill and headed for the party. 

It didn't take long for Larry to drive the mile to Elizabeth's house. "She invited everybody 
for nine," he said, "and I should have been there by now, looking debonair in my tie and vest. Oh 
yeah, and my black pants, which will probably look pretty scungy after Bernie finishes with 
them." 

"You obviously have a good relationship with that dog." 

"I do. He's accepted me as one of his family. That's a big privilege." 

Frost sparkled on the pavement and the grass as we walked cautiously toward the veranda. 
Which meant that when Lucy opened the door and welcomed us into warmth, soft music, and the 
tang of burning wood, the event suddenly felt like a summer picnic. 

In the living room, Elizabeth rose from her armchair near the fireplace and came to greet us. 
Larry said, "Elizabeth, this is Brenda Batchelor," then went off to preside over his improvised 
bar. 

Though I'd seen Elizabeth at a distance often enough to recognize her, this was the first time 
we'd met. I knew she was in her mid-sixties, but her hair was brown, with a tinge of auburn. Her 
skin was smooth, her jaw firm, and the blue of her eyes matched the long-sleeved, high-necked 
blouse she wore with a floor-length, velvet skirt in the same shade. 

She held her hand out. "I'm delighted to meet you." 

Her gaze was direct, and I could see why Larry called her a no-nonsense lady. I was glad I'd 
dressed up for the occasion in my own long skirt and a scoop-necked blouse embroidered with 
seed pearls. "And I'm just as glad to meet you. Larry says you're the best boss he's ever had." 

Elizabeth smiled. "Easy for him to say. I'm the only boss he's ever had." 

Larry had grown up in Deception Bay, like me, and started working part-time at the 
Wayfarer Hotel when he was sixteen. The hotel had seen him through high school, then college 
and a bad marriage, and he said he'd be happy to stay there until retirement. That was one of the 
reasons we got along so well; we both liked small town life. Another reason, among others, was 
a shared curiosity about what made people tick, which naturally made us expert gossips. But that 
was only with each other; we never passed gossip on to other people, although I will admit the 
thought was sometimes tempting. 

Elizabeth and I chatted for a few minutes, and I understood why Larry liked her so much. 
Her intelligence was leavened with a sense of humor, and she obviously didn't take herself too 
seriously. Then the room started filling up with new arrivals and Elizabeth left me to do hostess 
duty. 

I stood at the end of Larry's bar table and made small talk with people I knew as they came 
to get drinks. Most were from the hotel, but there was a good sprinkling of local business people, 
too, including my boss, Paul Paradise. He smiled at me as he wandered off with his mug of beer. 
If he'd had any of Ross's rum in the afternoon, it certainly didn't show. That was no surprise. 
Paul's sole passion was real estate. Sometimes I wondered if he actually knew that there were 
other things in life. 

At eleven o'clock, conversations suddenly ceased, and several voices cooed, "Ah, look!" 
Elizabeth was walking into the living room with an enormous dog by her side. 

"Bernie's come to wish you all a happy New Year," she said. "He's my fifth Leonberger and 
the best of the lot." 

Now that I saw the dog up close, I realized where the 'Leon' in his breed name came from. 
His fur was thick, golden on the body, like a lion's, and he had a ruff framing his black face. He 
acted like a king, too, walking with dignity and reserve until they reached the middle of the 


room, where he sat on his haunches beside Elizabeth and surveyed the room as if considering 
whether to toss a few coins to the peasants. 

"He's huge!" I muttered to Larry. 

"Don't let him step on your feet. He weighs as much as I do." 

Two or three people went up to Bernie and he allowed them to pet his head, but most chose 
to admire him from a safe distance. Then Larry came out from behind his table and the furry 
king renounced his claim to dignity by standing up and wagging his tail. Larry went down on his 
knees to hug the animal and got his ear licked. Then Bernie backed up a foot, looking expectant, 
with the tail sweeping back and forth. Larry rose, fished a dog treat out of his pocket and handed 
it over. 

"You spoil that animal," Elizabeth said, but I could see she was pleased. "Brenda, come and 
say hello." 

I didn't hesitate. As an only child, my best friend and companion had been a shepherd-collie 
cross named Tammy. Bernie was twice as big, but I had no doubt that we'd get along. First, I let 
him sniff my hand. That didn't seem to put him off, so I patted the top of his head and scratched 
behind his ear, then took my hand away. He leaned forward and butted me, and I began petting 
and scratching again. 

Elizabeth looked surprised. "He likes you!" 

Larry put his arm around my shoulders. "Everybody likes her." 

Bernie sat down on Larry's feet and butted my hand again. 

Larry winced, then laughed. "Our union has been blessed!" 

"Well, something like that," Elizabeth said. She looked at me. "Do you have a special 
rapport with dogs?" 

I shrugged. "Perhaps I do, with big dogs. They seem to make really good friends, the kind I 
want to spend time with and talk to." 

Elizabeth nodded. "Bernie has accepted you as one of his family." She looked around the 
room. "Say goodnight, everyone. Bernie is going back outside." 

"But it's cold out there!" a female voice exclaimed. 

"He loves it," Elizabeth said. "Notice that thick fur? He's always happy being out in the 
snow and freezing cold. He'd love it if we moved to Alaska." 

I gave Bernie a farewell pat, and Elizabeth led him out of the room. I could hear his nails 
clicking on the stone slate floor of the hallway, then the sound of the front door. Larry went back 
to tending bar and I walked toward the fireplace, where Magda stood with two handsome young 
people who looked so much like her that they had to be her children. 

She turned to me, smiling. "Hi! This is my daughter, Leigh, and my son, Denis. Kids, this is 
Larry's girlfriend, Brenda." 

We shook hands. "You're up from San Francisco for the holidays?" I knew they were both in 
college there, living with their adoptive grandparents. 

Leigh nodded. "We've always wanted to see where Granny Elizabeth lives. It's even prettier 
than she said." 

We chatted for a while about what they were taking in college and what I did in Deception 
Bay. I kept thinking how happy Elizabeth must be to have her daughter and her grandchildren 
with her, even if the grandkids were only here for a few days. Around us, the buzz of 
conversation, the hint of music, and the clinking of glasses seemed to say that everybody was 
happy tonight. 

At ten seconds to midnight, Larry stood on a chair and did a loud down-count to midnight. 


After "one," he jumped off the chair and pulled me over for a New Year's kiss. Then he had to 
get back to work pouring last drinks for those who wanted one for the road. 

By one o'clock, everybody but a half dozen party animals had gone, and I hoped they would 
hurry up, because I was ready to go home, too. I returned to stand at the bar table beside Larry 
and resisted the temptation to glance at my watch. 

Larry grinned. "Don't worry; they won't stay long. Elizabeth will simply announce that the 
party is over." There were times when he could apparently read my mind. 

"I suppose they can all go party at somebody else's house." 

He leaned back against the kitchen door jamb and sipped at his Heineken. "So, what's your 
assessment of this past year? Good or bad?" 

"Good, on the whole. Better than fifteen months ago, when half the forest on Mount 
Arrowsmith burned up." 

He nodded. "That was very bad, but the forest will grow back. Nobody can bring Dane 
Soper back from suicide, though." 

"I don't want to bring him back." Dane had been one of the five men who gang-raped my 
friend, Gina, two years before. 

"On the other hand," Larry said, "death maybe was too easy an out for him." 

"I agree. But what's done is done." 

"Well, they're all out of Deception Bay now. Dane is dead, Ray's in prison, and the other 
three have moved away." 

"That has to make Gina happy," I said. "She doesn't have to risk running into any of them 
now." 

Larry smiled. "She's been happy anyway since she and Charlie became an item. Do you 
think they'll get married?" 

"Neither one has said anything to me. And I don't even know if they've told each other their 
secrets." Larry and I knew their secrets, of course. It was fun to think we had the goods on 
everybody in town, but that had to be impossible. Some people were sensible enough to keep 
their mouths shut. 

Larry's smile turned wry. "They'd better do that before they get hitched." 

Before I could agree, Elizabeth came over to the table. "You might as well go home, Larry. 
As soon as this lot finish their drinks, I'm tossing them out. Oh, and I just heard that Jake 
Reynolds died of a heart attack on Saturday. I think you knew him, Larry." 

"I did. He used to come in after council meetings for a drink, sometimes with a bunch, but 
often by himself. That's too bad; he was a great old guy." 

"And an excellent council member,” Elizabeth said. "The town will miss him. But he was 
eighty-six, so he had a good run." She turned to me. "Brenda, you should give some thought to 
running for his position on council." 

"Me!" I was so surprised I didn't know what else to say. 

Elizabeth smiled. "To use an old cliché, being on council is not rocket science. You have the 
ability to do it." 

I couldn't imagine why she thought so. "It's not something I've ever thought of doing." 

Before she turned away and went back to her guests, Elizabeth said, "Well, consider it, at 
least." 

Larry grinned down at me. "She's right, you know. You'd make a fine councilor." 

"Larry, it's New Year's Eve." 

"So?" 


"So, is it your place or mine?" 
He laughed and threw his arms around me. "Mine tonight; yours tomorrow night. You'll 
never believe this, but I have tomorrow off!" 


Chapter 2 ~ Larry has family problems 


By six o'clock on the first Wednesday following New Year's, the after-work drinkers had 
abandoned their empty glasses in favor of going home to eat and The Maggie was almost empty. 
I leaned on the bar and considered my options. Food seemed like a good one, since I hadn't had 
much lunch. By eight, the bar would be too busy for me to take even a short break. I phoned the 
Blueback Grill next door and ordered a cheeseburger, then cleaned up the unoccupied tables. The 
few customers left in the place were nursing beers and staring out at the dark, rain-lashed night. 

I stoked up the fire to make the place look more cheerful and cozy. At least the weather was 
a little warmer, but that north wind would make the air outside feel way colder than the 
temperature reading of one degree above freezing. I decided to count my blessings; walking 
home on wet streets would be better than navigating icy ones, in spite of the wind. 

By the time Donnie hurried in with my burger, I had delivered fresh beer to the rain- 
watchers and settled down behind the bar to read my current science fiction, Emergence, by 
David R. Palmer. It was an oldie, published in 1984, and I was only up to page six and already in 
love with it. It was so good I couldn't figure out why I'd never heard of it before. Maybe I knew 
less about the science fiction field than I'd assumed. 

I had demolished the burger and was getting lost in the story when a quiet, female voice 
said, "Hi, Larry. Can I talk to you?" 

My cousin, Susan, was the last person I expected to see in The Maggie. Especially on her 
own. She usually didn't go out anywhere unless she was with her husband, Buck, or tagging after 
my Mom. But Mom wasn't a drinker and Buck was probably on the wild west coast, falling trees. 

"I only charge for drinks, Susan, not words, so how can I help?" Seeing her made me a little 
apprehensive, though. She'd always been a petulant, spoiled pain in the ass. But she was family, 
so I had to listen to her. 

"I'm looking for a job," Susan said, pushing back the hood on her heavy coat and shrugging 
out of it. "Could I have a Coke, please?" She went off to hang her coat on the rack in the lobby, 
just outside the entrance to the bar. I watched her walk away. She had a nice body, straight 
brown hair, and blue eyes, none of which were out of the ordinary, yet the combination somehow 
resulted in a woman any guy would look at twice. 

While I poured the Coke, I wondered if being banished for nearly a year had made her more 
mature. Fifteen months past, Susan had fallen, or thrown herself, down her basement stairs and 
had then accused Buck of beating her up. There followed a great kerfuffle, during which Buck 
proved he was innocent, and Susan cried a lot. He packed her off to her mother's in Edmonton 
and told her not to come back until she'd grown up. Since she was already thirty, this seemed 
unlikely to happen. But Buck had been happy to see her when she returned and, if she was 
looking for work, perhaps she'd given up wanting to be catered to every hour of the day. 

Susan sat on one of the stools and took a sip of her Coke. "So, what do you think?" 

"T think getting a job would be a good idea," I said. "With Buck working in the woods, it 
would give you something to do and extra money." 

"Yes, I know all that," she said impatiently. "What I meant was, can you get me a job 
working here in the hotel? You've been here so long that you must have an in with old lady 
Hamilton." 

"Not that kind of in. I get along fine with Elizabeth, but she runs the hotel. As far as I know, 
she's not looking for anybody right now. Winter is a slack season; it won't get busy until May, 


when the tourists start showing up." 

Susan scowled. "Larry, you don't seem to understand. Surely you can talk to the old lady and 
tell her your cousin needs a job." 

If my cousin had done any growing up, it wasn't obvious. "Sure, I can tell her that, but if she 
doesn't need to hire anybody, she won't. Anyway, what are your skills? What would I tell her you 
can do?" 

"T haven't had any training. You know that. Buck and I got married as soon as I finished high 
school. But I could probably work behind the bar, like you, if you showed me what to do." 

"It's not that easy. Elizabeth won't hire you to work behind the bar unless you take a 
bartending course." 

"So, what is that, a couple of weeks?" 

"If you want to spend forty hours a week at it, yes. Magda took six months to finish it, but 
she was working here and learning other things as well." 

Susan looked shocked. "You mean old lady Hamilton made her own daughter take a course 
before she let her work in here?’ 

"Yep." I wished I could help Susan, but she had a lot to learn. And some attitude changes 
wouldn't hurt either. "What you need to do is write out a resumé and drop off a copy to every 
place where you think you want to work." 

"Is it always this hard to get a job?" 

She looked so downhearted that I felt sorry for her. "There's a lot of competition and most 
employers want a quick summary of who you are and what you can do. Though you might get on 
here as a cleaner, if you want to wait until May.” 

"Cleaning!" Fury blazed in those blue eyes. "I'm not cleaning other people's dirty toilets!" 

"What about asking Mattie if you can be a clerk in her ladies' wear store?" 

"No way!" Susan still looked angry. "Mattie's clothes are for old ladies. I'd have to go to 
Breslow if I wanted to sell decent clothes. That's where I have to go if I want to buy anything 
stylish." 

A couple of customers wandered in, and I went to take their order. While I delivered their 
hot rum toddies, I decided to try a different tack with my cousin. 

"Susan, what do you enjoy doing? What do you want to do? Or are you just looking for 
something to make time pass?" I perched on my stool again. 

"Seriously?" 

"Seriously." 

"I like watching the soaps on TV, and I like reading Nora Roberts." 

"Who's Nora Roberts?" 

Susan groaned. "Larry, you're hopeless. She writes romances, lots of them. They're great. 
She writes about life the way it should be." 

I couldn't see her getting a job in a bookstore, unless the store specialized in romance. She'd 
have to go to a big city to find one of those. "Okay, what else?" 

"I want to have Buck come home every night for supper." She looked sulky. 

That gave me a new idea. "Do you like cooking?" 

Her face brightened. "I do. And I'm good at it." 

"Really? And do you make all kinds of fancy dishes for him?" 

"Absolutely." She was looking much happier. "Buck always says he has to work extra hard 
when he's in camp, to lose the pounds he gained from eating my cooking." 

I glanced around the bar, which I do every minute or two even when it's not busy, and saw 


that my customers by the window had empty glasses and were looking my way. I delivered fresh 
beer and commiserated with them about the rain and wind. The state of the weather is always 
handy for a little friendly conversation. 

When I came back, I said to Susan, "I have an idea." 

"What?" She didn't look very hopeful. 

"Why don't you apply to the logging company for a job as cook in Buck's camp? That way 
you could cook all day and be with Buck all night." 

Her mouth hung open. 

Before she could close it, several new customers came bustling in, shaking rain off their 
coats, and chattering happily. I recognized them, of course: the Wednesday night bowlers, eager 
to celebrate their wins and mourn their losses before they went home to watch the ten o'clock 
news. 

"Susan," I said, as I slid off my stool, "I can't talk any more tonight. It'll be busy now until 
closing. Just think about what I said." 

"It'll never work," she said, putting her empty glass down and turning toward the lobby. 
"The men sleep in bunkhouses." 

"Talk to Buck. Figure out a way around that." 

I went to wait on my new customers, smiling because I knew I'd given Susan something new 
to chew on, something that might keep her occupied for a while. And out of my hair. 

"Well, you're happy about something." Arnie, one of the ace bowlers, raised his eyebrows at 
me. 

"Just being a little ray of sunshine, bringing light to the world in all this rain." 

Arnie said something rude to me, which I deserved, and gave me his order. Rye and ginger, 
as always. I've never figured out how people can drink that combo. 

A couple of hours later, most of the bowlers had gone home, but a few other people had 
drifted in and then three of our four town councilors came in, frowning and muttering to each 
other. I didn't find out what world-shaking arguments had occurred in the town hall this night, 
since the councilors all made a point of not talking while I was serving them. 

I was immediately distracted from my curiosity about town politics by the sight of Brenda 
walking in, resplendent in jeans and sweatshirt, her blonde hair in a ponytail. I'd last seen her 
only a few hours ago, as I lazed in her bed and watched her dress for work, but seeing her always 
made me feel good. 

"The usual?" 

"Of course," she said, sitting on her favorite stool, her back against the wall. 

I made a gin and tonic and put in three lemon slices instead of just the one most people got. 
Her tongue had some kind of love affair going with raw lemon and it was fun to watch her close 
her eyes in ecstasy as she bit into a slice. 

After her first sip and first bite of lemon, she said, "So what's new in the pulsing heart of 
Deception Bay this evening?" 

"My cousin, Susan, came in to see if I could wangle her a job here." 

"Susan! I thought she was a confirmed home body." 

"Me, too." I glanced around the bar, but all was quiet. "I've often wondered why she and 
Buck haven't started a family. But if they do, they should hurry up. She's thirty or thirty-one." 

"Haven't you ever asked her?" 

"And get my head bitten off? My mom asked her once and Susan told her to mind her own 
business. It's the only time I've ever seen Mom rendered speechless." 


"T'll bet that didn't last long!" Brenda said. 

I laughed. My mother is well known for being blunt to the point of rudeness, and for her 
willingness to comment on anything and everything. I love the honesty; you always know where 
you stand with her. She holds nothing back, including hugs. "No, it didn't. But Susan wouldn't 
talk, so we still don't know the score." 

Brenda took another appreciative sip of her drink. "It really isn't any of our business, but her 
reaction makes me curious. So, did you wangle her a job?" 

"Of course not. Elizabeth runs this place; I just run my mouth." 

"Yeah, right! You run the bar, you run her accounting, and her dog thinks you're one of the 
family." Brenda paused, looking thoughtful. "But you wouldn't want Susan to know that, would 
you?" 

I shook my head. "No, because I'd never hire Susan. She has no training and doesn't seem 
keen on getting any. Also, she has plenty of bad attitude. But she's family, so I came up with 
some suggestions, trying to rescue her from herself, I guess. I explained that getting a job isn't 
easy and tried to find out what she might enjoy doing. Turns out she likes cooking for Buck. So, 
I suggested she try for a cooking job where Buck is working." 

"I don't think that will happen," Brenda said. "A logging camp is pretty much guys only, 
isn't it?” 

"Unless they get a married couple to do the cooking. No, I don't think it'll work, but maybe 
Susan will clue in that she could cook in a restaurant. Oops, hang on, I see a bunch of thirsty 
hands waving at me.” 

When I came back from distributing joy juice to customers, two of the councilors were 
standing beside Brenda at the bar. The one closest to her was Blake Mackenzie, a young doctor 
who settled in Deception Bay a couple of years ago. Old Doc Bennett wouldn't sell out to him, 
for which many of us were grateful, because Blake appeared to be under the impression that he 
knew everything. He also seemed to have a sense of entitlement that exceeded even Susan's. I 
had to assume that he got elected because he hadn't been around long enough for people to see 
behind the facade of professional expertise. 

Blake was saying to Brenda, "Well, the reason I think you should run for council is that we 
need young and forward-looking people to get this town organized the way it should be." 

Brenda said, "I don't see anything wrong with the town." 

"But surely you believe Deception Bay should be called a city!" Blake ran a hand through 
his sandy hair. A liberal splattering of freckles stood out against his pale skin. "Any municipality 
with over five thousand population should be called a city. It would sound more impressive and 
that would bring more people here. Which would be good for you as a realtor." 

Doug Mundano moved in a little closer to her, not quite elbowing Blake out of the way. "I 
think you should run, too. If you've got the same kind of common sense your Mom and Dad had, 
you'd make a great successor to Jake Reynolds." 

Doug was native to Deception Bay and made his living as a commercial fisherman. He also 
sold fresh fish in a small store on the dock built beside where Battle Creek ran into the Strait, 
about three miles north of the village. He had a weather-beaten face, gray hair, and an 
independent, down-to-earth attitude. He'd have been a good match for my mother except he was 
already married. He was one of the good old guys, and I wondered why he and Blake were both 
encouraging Brenda to get into politics. The two men were about as different as any two men 
could be. 

"But I don't know anything about running a town," Brenda protested. 


"Nothing to it," Doug said, "you just have to use your head." 

"But I probably don't have the right qualifications," Brenda said. I could see she was feeling 
pressured, but I knew she could deal with it. 

"Are you over eighteen?" Blake asked. 

"Don't be ridiculous," Brenda said. "Of course, I'm over eighteen." 

"Are you a Canadian citizen?" Doug asked. 

"Certainly." 

"And," said Blake, "have you been a resident of British Columbia for at least six months?" 

Doug answered for her. "Sure, she's lived here just about all her life, except for when she 
buggered off to Vancouver, but she soon figured out that was a mistake. I remember when she 
was born. And I know she doesn't already work for the town, so she's got all the qualifications 
she needs." 

Brenda pushed her glass toward me and, while I built another gin and tonic for her, she told 
the two men that she didn't want to be a councilor, and wasn't going to be a councilor, so they'd 
just have to go badger somebody else. 

"But think about it," Blake said. "It could be a golden opportunity for you." 

"The pay ain't much," Doug said, "and you'd have to work with a bunch of ornery cusses 
like me, but there's satisfaction in seeing things get settled the right way." He looked at me. 
"Bring me another beer when you get a minute, Larry." 

Blake started to say something, took another look at the set of Brenda's mouth, and followed 
Doug back to their table. I delivered Doug's Blue and refilled glasses for Blake and the third 
councilor, Mickey Stevens, before I returned to Brenda. 

"Why do they want me to be on council?" Brenda asked. "What's in it for them?" 

"My question exactly." 

She chewed on her lemon slice for a few seconds. "Blake thinks I'm so dumb and 
inexperienced that he can con me into backing him up on whatever he wants to do. Or maybe he 
thinks he's so impressive that I'd be thrilled to support his ideas." 

"Blake thinks everybody is dumb and inexperienced compared to him." 

"And Doug emphasized common sense," Brenda said, "so he's probably got an agenda, too." 

"And I'd guess they're on opposite sides of the fence about some project and looking for 
somebody to back them up." 

Brenda suddenly grinned. "I could suggest they ask Anne-Marie to run. She'd sort that place 
out in no time. That is, if it needs sorting." 

I was still smiling when I went to take more orders. After the customers were all happy 
again, I said, "If you're curious enough to find out what Blake and Doug are up to, you could 
attend a couple of council meetings." 

"I didn't know that was allowed." 

"It probably shouldn't be allowed. On medical grounds, that is. You're liable to die of 
boredom." 

"You sound like you know." 

"Mom insisted I go with her when she was up in arms about a property tax hike. Three or 
four years ago now." 

"I could also read whatever Act covers the governing of municipalities. I had to read the 
Real Estate Act before I got my license and that wasn't quite as awful as I thought it would be." 

I noticed Brenda's glass was empty and her lemon slices chewed to shreds. "Would you like 
a gin and tonic?" 


She stroked the back of my hand with her finger. "Just the tonic, please. I have to get up 
early for work tomorrow." 

I poured the tonic water and added lemon slices. Again, she scrinched her eyes shut at the 
first hit of lemon. Then she put the slice down on her littered napkin and said, "Did I tell you I 
had lunch with Charlie and Gina today?" 

The buzz of conversation in the bar was fairly loud, but I lowered my voice anyway. "And? 
Any gossip?" 

Brenda looked happy. "Yes, we're invited to a wedding at the end of this month." 

"So they're going to do it?" 

"Yep, with all the bells and whistles, too. Of course, Luisa and Carlo have been waiting for 
so long for Gina to catch a husband that they're going all out. Gina said she and Charlie wanted a 
quiet ceremony, but it's going to be a major Italian fiesta." 

"I'm glad for them. They seem very happy with each other. But..." I paused. 

Brenda knew what I was worried about. "Yes, they told each other their secrets. They were 
both quite stunned, until they realized how lucky they are for things to work out that way. Gina 
said she just couldn't believe it when Charlie told her he was asexual.” 

"Well, he sure doesn't act like it," I said. "Or look like it." 

"When Charlie and I were going out together, everybody thought we must be having a great 
sex life. I knew he had no interest in taking me to bed, so I assumed he was gay. And he let me 
go on thinking that until I conned him into confessing. So, it's no wonder Gina was shocked. She 
thought the reason he didn't touch her was because he was being a gentleman." 

"I assume she was happy about it." 

Brenda nodded. "Very. She had a hard time convincing Charlie that she didn't care about sex 
until she told him her secret, that she'd been gang raped. And that she'd been a virgin before that 
happened. Then he wanted to go kill all five guys." 

The councilors had disappeared, so I went over and cleared the table and tidied up. One side 
of the table had chairs; the other side was an upholstered bench seat against the wall. It was a 
popular spot for those people, like Brenda, who liked to sit with their backs against a wall, and I 
liked to make sure it was always ready for more drinkers. 

I went back to my position behind the bar. "What if Gina gets over the trauma of the gang- 
rape and becomes interested in sex?" 

"That's what Charlie is worried about, but she insists it's not going to happen. She's so 
smitten by him that I doubt if she'd care if he was green and walked on four flippers." 

"Not all the problems have been solved,” I said, leaning my elbows on the bar. "With Luisa 
and Carlo being so gung-ho about marriage and family, they'll be nagging for grandchildren 
before the ink on the marriage certificate is dry." 

Brenda laughed. "Would you believe they've started already?" 

I nodded. 

"Luisa thinks four grandchildren would be perfect, according to Gina." 

"I hope they can deal with the nagging," I said. "Sometimes it's really hard to endure. Every 
time I see my mother, I hear about the kids I should be having. And I'm not even married." 

"They know what they have to face," Brenda said. "Gina has been putting up with Luisa's 
nagging all her life, and Charlie says his sisters kept up a steady campaign of getting him married 
off. The only way he could escape was by leaving them and Winnipeg behind and moving out 
here." 

"They could adopt." 


I laughed. "I can already hear the screams from Luisa if Gina suggested that. Think of the 
lies that would have to be told! Charlie would have to be infertile, or Gina would. There'd be 
endless questions and demands for second opinions." Another thought struck me. "Does Gina 
know that I know both their secrets?" 

Brenda nodded. "I think that made her nervous at first, but I assured her that you don't reveal 
anybody's secrets. And Charlie had already told her that he trusts you as much as he does me." 

I made another trip around the bar, clearing tables and taking orders. There were fewer 
customers than usual, but the rain was still streaming down outside, and that would keep some 
people from enjoying the charms of The Maggie and her crackling fire. 

When I got back behind the bar, Brenda had finished her drink. "I guess I'd better get myself 
home. I have a full day tomorrow and karate practice tomorrow night." She stood up and 
stretched. "You said you were starting a new book. What is it?" 

I told her about Emergence and how much I liked it. 

"What's it about?" 

"An eleven-year-old girl named Candy, who survives a bio nuclear war which destroys most 
of humanity. She's one of the first of a new stage in human evolution—homo post hominem." 

"So how is she different from us?" 

"Hominems have higher IQs. They're stronger, faster, more resistant to illness and trauma, 
and have quicker reflexes. All their senses are superior. Candy's already into a university 
education and she has a fifth-degree black belt in karate." 

"Oh, I like her already," Brenda said. 

"I think you might enjoy reading this one, though I won't say for sure until I get deeper into 
it. So far, it's funny, in spite of the dire situation. Candy has a wry sense of humor and a way of 
describing things that makes me laugh out loud." 

"Sounds great," Brenda said. "I'd love to imagine I'm in Candy's shoes, with a brain so good 
it could solve any problem, and a fifth-degree black belt to protect my body! That sounds like 
real freedom." She blew a kiss at me. "I'm off into the great unknown, to forge a path through the 
wilderness to Bristol Street." 

I blew a kiss back. "Don't pet any crocodiles." 


Chapter 3 ~ Brenda considers politics 


I was eating an egg salad sandwich at my desk, still struggling with the three-day-old New 
York Times Sunday crossword, when Anne-Marie came in and sat across from me. "Are you 
going to the big wedding on Saturday?" she asked. 

"You mean Gina Benedetti and Charlie Farrow? Absolutely!" 

Anne-Marie shook her head and sighed. "You know, if you'd played your cards right, you 
could have been walking down that aisle Saturday." 

"But I don't want to get married again." 

Anne-Marie gave me a disbelieving glance. "That's what you say now, but you and Charlie 
were pretty hot and heavy there for a couple of years." 

I put my pen down. We'd been over this ground before and apparently nothing I could say 
would convince Anne-Marie that marriage was the last thing on my mind. What I really wanted 
was a five-letter word for the clue ‘overly sentimental.’ I'd tried 'soppy' but that didn't fit with the 
answers going the other way and I was positive those answers were right. Well, as sure as I could 
be, when it came to the New York Times Sunday crossword. Most of their puzzle constructors 
had to be sadists. 

"Charlie and I were just friends, and we still are. There wasn't anything ‘hot and heavy' about 
our relationship." 

"Aren't you going to feel funny watching him marry somebody else?" 

"Why should I?" I crumpled up the waxed paper and dropped it in the waste basket. "Gina's 
my friend, too. And I think they're perfect for each other." 

Anne-Marie's sigh was loud enough that I was surprised it didn't rattle the venetian blinds on 
my window. "What are you going to wear?" 

"Clothes, I think." 

"Brenda!" 

"Oh, I don't know. Saturday's three whole days away. I'll think of something." 

"T thought you'd buy a new outfit. That's a good way to look and feel more attractive." Anne- 
Marie buffed her fingernails on her blouse sleeve. "I'm going out on a date Saturday, and I 
bought a new dress and shoes for just that reason." 

"A date? Is this something new?" This was the first I'd heard of Anne-Marie going out with 
anyone since her divorce had become final. 

"Not really," she said, her cheeks going pink. "We've had coffee quite a few times, but this is 
our first proper date." 

Well! Anne-Marie in love? That opened up some possibilities, especially if this man could 
mellow her conservative attitude. There might be a good chance of that, since she seemed to 
have acquired her rigid point of view, not from her family, but from her ex-husband, who was a 
member of an extremely strict orthodox religion. 

"Who is he?" I knew she was dying to talk about it. 

"Max Brady. He works..." The phone rang, interrupting her. She quickly rose. "I'd better get 
that at my desk." 

My curiosity had been foiled again. And it would have to wait, because I was picking up a 
client in ten minutes and heading south to Breslow to look at condos. But it wouldn't have to wait 
for long, not if Anne-Marie really wanted to tell me the details. 


At nine that evening, I strolled down the hill through the chilly darkness to The Maggie to 
have a drink with Larry. Maybe I could beat him at crib. And maybe he'd know Max Brady's 
story. 

When Larry looked up from his book and saw me, he smiled with a warmth that made me 
tingle all the way to my toes. That was the nice thing about not being married: we were always 
delighted to see each other. 

"Hey, babe!" he said. "It's been a long time since Sunday. What's happening?" 

I told him about Anne-Marie's new love interest while he built me a gin and tonic. "I know 
who Max Brady is; I just don't know anything about him." 

Larry pushed my glass across the bar toward me, managing to brush my knuckles with his 
own as he did so. "All I know," he said, "is that Max is apprenticing as a mechanic at the 
Chevron station. Graham Hill told me about it a few months ago, I guess when a bunch of 
firemen came in here for a cool one after fire practice." 

Graham was the town's fire chief as well as the owner of the Chevron station. "Well, that's 
more than I knew. Though I did meet Max a week or two ago, when I took the Honda in for 
servicing. He's a good-looking kid, though what impressed me most was that he seems such a 
happy-go-lucky type. I was only in the shop for five minutes and he had me laughing before I 
left." 

"Doesn't exactly sound like Anne-Marie's type." 

I bit into a lemon slice and shivered with pleasure at the sour hit. "No, that's for sure. Maybe 
he'll be a good influence. She needs to lighten up." 

"I wish him luck with that," Larry said. "Speaking of influence, are you still getting nagged 
to run for town council?" 

"Blake phoned me a couple of days ago and blabbed away about getting the council to agree 
to changing the status from 'town' to 'city' and suggested that I might be interested in designing a 
new letterhead. He also told me that I'd be doing a good thing by becoming a councilor, because 
the community needs brainy professionals as leaders." 

"Whoa! I hope he didn't say that in front of any of the other councilors." 

I gave Larry a wry smile. "If he had, do you think he'd still have functioning kneecaps? 
Though I suspect everybody knows what he thinks, anyway. I still believe the name change can't 
be anything but status-seeking. Maybe he'd rather work in a city than a town." 

"It's not that," Larry said. "He'd rather be a city councilor than a town councilor. It'll look 
better on a business card. Though whether he'll get re-elected three years down the road is an 
open question. The comments I've heard in here suggest that he won't." 

"Too much ego?" 

"That pretty much sums it up. He's only lived here two years and people resent his attitude 
that he knows how the town should be run, and that he's better qualified to do it than anybody 
else." Larry raised his hand to acknowledge a signal from across the room and went off to look 
after his customers. 

When he came back, he said, "So, have you given any more thought to running?" 

"Yes, but I'm really not much more enthusiastic than I was when Blake and Doug tried to 
talk me into it. I told you I sat in on the council meeting a week ago and found it seriously 
uninspiring.” 

"What else? " Larry asked. "What did you think of the councilors?" 


"Well, I like Doug Mundano. He doesn't say much, but what he does say is to the point. 
Blake Mackenzie says far more than he needs to. I get the feeling he thinks he has to educate the 
council on how to think and behave." 

"What about Mickey Stevens?" Larry asked. 

I took a sip of gin and tonic to see if it would inspire me. "I've heard he's a good barber and I 
know he loves to tell Irish jokes, but I didn't get any sense of what he's like as a councilor." 

Larry smiled. "Mickey tells Irish jokes because his ancestors are Irish. Or so he says. He 
cuts my hair when I can talk myself into going, which is usually when it gets down to my collar 
and I notice Elizabeth frowning at me. I always get the feeling Mickey has created a persona that 
has very little to do with who he really is. He's an actor and the barber shop is his stage." 

" So, who is he, I wonder? Maybe I should try to find out. Might be a good story there." 

"What did you think of John Buchanan?" 

"The mayor? My mother thought he was wonderful. I know he's a good butcher and his 
grocery store is always full when I go there. What he said at the meeting seemed sensible." 

"He's Scottish, isn't he?" Larry asked. 

"You couldn't tell by his accent, because he doesn't have one, but I know he's a big wheel for 
the Robbie Burns Night festivities. He doesn't have any patience for stupidity, though. I noticed 
he got a little sharp with Blake last week." 

"Hey! The Robbie Burns dinner will be this Saturday." 

"Along with Charlie and Gina's wedding." 

"So it is," Larry said. "I guess I should make sure my suit is clean and pressed." 

"Don't overdo it," I said, smiling. "It's Charlie and Gina who are supposed to look pretty, not 
us. Wear whatever you like." 

"I'd like to wear my jeans and a tee, but that would be pushing it." Larry took my empty 
glass and made me another gin and tonic. "Well, I don't know whether you should be a councilor 
or whether you'd be happy doing it, but you are well qualified. After all, you know more about 
the real estate in this town than most people." 

"I suppose I do." I stopped for a lemon bite. "I have lots of time to make up my mind. The 
Chief Election Officer will announce the election tomorrow, but nominations aren't open until 
the middle of February. I probably won't, though. It seems to me that there are better things I can 
do with my time than argue about whether Deception Bay should be a town or a city." 

"But," Larry said, "if you were elected, you might be effective. Seems to me that you'd be 
simpatico with Doug and John. I don't know where Mickey stands on running a town, but even if 
he agrees with Blake, that's still three of you against two." 

Larry went off to serve half a dozen new customers. I sipped my fresh drink, played with my 
lemon slices, and thought about the implications of what Larry had just said. Then I let my mind 
drift to the people who worked full-time for the town. I knew most of them. I'd sold a house to 
Lloyd Webber, the building inspector, after he retired from the Navy, and he seemed like a 
decent guy. Henry Rankin, who ran the public works, was a local and well-liked, though he was 
much better at talking to machinery than to people. Laura Beresford, secretary to the Clerk, was 
another local and, while I didn't know her well, I always felt comfortable with her. They all 
seemed content enough working for the town, which was maybe a point in favor of my running 
for council. But I still didn't see why I should bother. 

When Larry came back, he got out the crib board and we played crib—or played at it—when 
he wasn't working. I was content to sit and let my thoughts wander while I watched people come 
and go, which meant Larry ended up winning all four games. By that time, it was getting late and 


most of his customers had disappeared. 

"Are you still enjoying that book?" I asked. 

His smile was enthusiastic. "Emergence? Very much. The story is written in a style that 
might annoy some readers, but I like it." 

"What style?" 

"Well, while young Candy is in the shelter beneath the family home, waiting for the fall-out 
from the bio nuclear attack to dissipate, she learns Pitman shorthand." 

"Shorthand! What on earth for?" 

"She wants to write a journal describing her experiences," Larry said, "so that future 
archeologists will know what happened. She chooses the Pitman because it's faster than 
longhand and doesn't take up as much space." 

"Okay, but what does that have to do with the style of the novel?" 

"Oh, well, her journal is the novel, and everything is from her point of view. She leaves out 
all unnecessary words, so the prose is really dense." Larry pulled the book out from under the bar 
top. "Here's how she explains it. She says, 'English 60 percent flab, null symbols, waste." 

"I see what you mean." 

"The thing is," Larry went on, "you have to concentrate on every word to get the meaning. If 
it were written in normal English, any one of Candy's paragraphs would probably end up being 
twice as long." He flipped to the last page. "This paperback is 291 pages. In normal English, I'm 
guessing it would be double that." 

"So, if you think you're reading a short book, you're not. It's a long book!" 

"It took a couple of pages for me to get used to it," Larry said, "but it works. The meaning is 
always clear, and that's what is important." 

"Read another sentence." 

"Okay. This is from right near the beginning. 'First step: Bring journal up to present; purge 
self of neuroses, sundry hang-ups. Then record daily orderly progress in study of situation, 
subsequent systematic (brilliant) self-extrication from dire straits."" 

"T like Candy's sense of humor," I said. "And when do you ever hear anybody use the 
phrase, 'in dire straits’? That means you're in desperate trouble or impending danger." 

"She was in dire straits," Larry said. "But we're not. The Georgia Strait is always peaceful. 
It's never dire." 

"Smart ass! Do you know where the phrase came from?" 

Larry nodded. "I looked it up. It was established by sailors having to negotiate dangerous 
waters, like a narrow channel such as the Straits of Gibraltar or the Bering Strait." 

"Nothing to do with the music group then." 

"They were good, weren't they? No, it was the early 1980s when Dire Straits hit the scene. 
The phrase originated in the 1500s. Or maybe it was the 1600s." 

"In other words," I said, "it's been around a long time." 

Larry was thumbing through the first pages of Emergence. "Here's something you might find 
interesting. Candy's describing her early years and her parents. She describes her father as 
‘paternalistic sexist; had bad case of ingrown stereotypitis.' I was reminded of things you've said 
about your father when I read that. Does that fit him?" 

"Paternalistic, yes." I gave it some more thought. "I'm not sure about the stereotypitis. Since 
I didn't have any siblings, I don't know if he would have favored a boy over me. What I 
remember most is getting smacked on the back of the head with no warning." 

Larry put his hand over mine for a second. "Maybe someday you'll get to smack him back." 


"Revenge would be sweet," I said, "but I'm not sure it's worth the trouble. Since we're into 
family, is there anything new with yours? Is Susan going to work in the woods?" 

Larry shook his head. "No. She told Mom that Buck's employers said they wouldn't go for 
that arrangement. They figured having a wife in camp would just cause trouble. And Susan is 
trouble, anyway, so they're doubly right." 

"Any idea what will happen next?" 

"Not a clue." 

I slid off my stool. "It's after eleven. I'd better go home and get some sleep, since Paul has 
scheduled a sales meeting for nine in the morning. Any chance of seeing you before Saturday?" 

"No. But I'm off at one-thirty a.m. on Saturday." He smiled. "And I don't have to be back at 
work until five p.m. on Sunday.” 

"Which is really close to being available Friday night! Use your key and wake me up." I 
blew him a kiss. "If you wish." 

He blew a kiss back. "I wish." 


The following Tuesday night, as I drove through the winter drizzle to the Amazon Club 
meeting, I reflected on Saturday's ceremony. Charlie and Gina had managed to keep the 
celebration smaller than Luisa had wanted, but not by much. There'd been a big crowd because 
of Gina's extended family and because Luisa and Carlo had apparently invited the entire Italian 
community. Charlie picked his prosecutor buddy from Breslow to be best man, and Gina asked 
Donna Zacharias to be her bridesmaid. Or maybe it was maid of honor. I'd never bothered with 
conventional wedding details, so I didn't know. 

I was relieved that Gina didn't pick me, though we were good friends and the four of us 
often went out together. But Gina had worked with Donna in the library for a couple of years 
now and I knew they were close. Besides, it might have looked odd having me as a bridesmaid 
since I'd dated Charlie for so long. I was more than happy with her choice because I hated getting 
involved in that kind of fuss. Besides, it left Larry and me free to enjoy the whole pageant. 

The best part was that both Charlie and Gina were glowing with happiness. Gina wore the 
traditional floor-length white wedding dress and Charlie looked his usual handsome self in a dark 
suit. When they came out of the church and stood under the awning while people threw rice at 
them, they looked so euphoric that I found myself blinking tears away. I've always been a sucker 
for a happy ending. 

But of course, it wasn't the ending. They climbed into a car and went off on their 
honeymoon and the rest of us went back to our usual routines. 

I drove down Toby's long driveway and parked beside the other cars in front of the big 
house. The Amazon Club had once been dedicated not only to feminism, but to the study of 
Amazons and the goddess Artemis. But, more than a year ago, Toby and Midge, who'd begun the 
club way back when they were in college, decided to dispense with costumes and offerings to the 
goddess. We'd had a closing ritual, including a symbolic burning of our Amazon robes. I was 
glad the burning was only symbolic, because I liked my soft terrycloth monk's robe and was now 
using it as a cozy dressing gown. 

The club had become focused entirely on discussing feminist books, the conversations still 
accompanied by the candle-light and wine we'd always had. Though I've never been a feminist, I 
usually learned something, either about psychology or about the women doing the talking. The 


archery sessions on Sunday afternoons were challenging, but at least I was now hitting the target 
every time instead of killing trees and shrubs. 

I walked past the main house, the hood of my coat up to keep the rain off my hair. The yard 
lights guided me to Toby's A-frame studio where the meetings were held. There were five coats 
already hanging in the entrance hall, so the rest of the gang had arrived. When I kicked off my 
shoes and opened the inner door, I saw that Donna was being quizzed about the wedding. 

Phyllis and Kitty asked most of the questions, which wasn't surprising since they were both 
happily married and fairly conventional. Donna described what the bride and groom had worn, 
what had been served at the reception afterward, and who had had too much to drink and been 
taken home. Toby wanted to know who had been there, and Midge simply looked bored. Since 
she ran a shelter for battered women, she was understandably cynical about marriage. 

The gossip went on for twenty minutes and I was getting restless when Toby turned to me 
and said, "How do you feel about Charlie marrying someone else? I thought the two of you were 
a permanent item." 

"No, we were just good friends. We still are. I think he and Gina are a perfect match and I'm 
happy that they're happy." Toby had been sexually abused by her father and didn't like men. She 
probably wasn't worried about me having a broken heart, but more likely wondering if I yearned 
to get even with Charlie for abandoning me. "Besides, you all know I've been married twice and 
that I don't ever want to go there again." 

"I know you've said that," Toby went on, "but sometimes, when people can't get what they 
want, they pretend they don't want it." 

I didn't mind Toby's bluntness. Her hard exterior hid a lot of pain. "Not in this case," I said. 
"I could have married Charlie, but I didn't see why I should ruin a perfectly good friendship." 

Toby gave me a thumbs-up and got down to business. "Have you all read that feminist 
critique of marriage that I emailed a couple of weeks ago?" 

Kitty, who was my massage therapist when she wasn't being an Amazon, said, "I thought the 
comment about weddings being sexist was over the top." 

"Why over the top?" said Midge. "The bride wears white as a symbol of virginity, but the 
groom's clothes don't offer a message. Her father 'gives her away,’ as if she's property. The bride 
adopts the groom's name. It's like she disappears as a person and becomes just a wife." 

"The bride doesn't have to take her husband's name," Kitty replied. "A lot of women don't, 
these days. And maybe these marriage customs reflect the sexism of past centuries, but now 
they're simply habits." She turned to Donna. "Did Gina take Charlie's name?" 

Donna pushed her dark hair back from her face and shrugged. "I don't know. She didn't say, 
and I never thought to ask her." 

I said, "I suspect she probably did take his name. Her parents are old-fashioned, Catholic, 
and very conservative, and she wouldn't have wanted to upset them by breaking tradition. 
Anyway, it doesn't matter. She's still the same person, no matter what name she uses." 

"What bothers me," Toby said, "is that a lot of people marry only because they're afraid of 
loneliness. Or else they buckle under the social and psychological pressure that says we should 
all pair off legally. But I would imagine that marriage can be even lonelier than being single." 

"You're quite right," I said. "I was often lonelier when I was married than I've ever been as a 
single woman. And yes, there was a lot of pressure on me to marry legally, from family and 
friends as well as society. There seems to be a feeling that once you're married, you're set for life, 
and nobody has to worry about you anymore." 

Phyllis was frowning. "Toby and Midge, you're looking at the negative side of marriage. 


Yes, there are elements of patriarchy and sexism, but on the good side, it provides 
companionship, a stable setting for raising children, and the satisfaction of being part of a team 
that's working toward mutual goals." 

"It doesn't work like that for everybody," Donna objected. 

Toby pulled a book out of her bag and opened it to the bookmarked page. "In The Second 
Sex, by Simone de Beauvoir, she says that, 'marriage is obscene in principle insofar as it 
transforms into rights and duties those mutual relations which should be founded on a 
spontaneous urge."" 

It was my turn to object. "I wouldn't go so far as to call it obscene. Unfair, maybe." 

Midge grinned at me. "You don't sound like a feminist." 

I grinned back. "You know I'm not. I'm a humanist. But a student of life." 

"She's just trying to be balanced," Toby said. 

The discussion continued for another hour, wandering off topic and then back on again, until 
we'd drunk the wine and eaten all the cheese and crackers that Phyllis brought. Midge suggested 
a book to be read for the next meeting in two weeks’ time, and we began to rise and stretch and 
think about going home. 

"T understand you're running for council to replace Jake Reynolds," Toby said to me. 

"Where on earth did you hear that?" But I wasn't surprised. In a small town, gossip spreads 
like English ivy and it isn't always easy to find the source. It's like the strange flowers that every 
now and then pop up in my tiny vegetable garden, but I never learn what bird dropped the seeds 
or which wind blew them over the fence. 

"One of the councilors came in to buy a present for his wife," Toby said. She ran a 
combination antique and gift shop in the town center. 

"[ haven't decided yet. And I really don't think I want to do it." 

"I wish you would," Kitty said. She glanced around at the others. "We'd all vote for you, 
wouldn't we, girls?" 

"What would you expect me to do?" I asked. 

"Use your common sense," Midge said. "The mayor is okay, and so is Doug. I'd want you to 
back them up. Mickey is a flake and Blake Mackenzie is way out in left field." 

That roused my curiosity. "Why? What did he do to upset you?" 

"He dropped in a month ago to buy a couple of dozen eggs." Midge ran a small farm in 
addition to the women's shelter. "He saw the two Dobermans in my yard and said they were 
dangerous animals and should not only be tied up but also muzzled. And that possibly I should 
be limited to just one." 

"But they're well-trained," I said. 

"Of course they're well-trained," Midge said. "I make sure of that. They're my security 
system, and they're there to protect my farm beasts. They're also there to protect the battered 
women and my property. Every now and then, some asshole of a husband decides to 'rescue' his 
wife from my evil clutches or tries to get even with me for protecting her." 

We all knew that, naturally. We'd occasionally held a club picnic in Midge's back yard, and 
she had made sure to introduce us to the dogs so that they knew we were acceptable people to 
roam on their property. 

"Anyway," Midge continued, "he said he was planning to introduce a bylaw for animal 
control, that safety was a top priority for him. When I told him what I cared about was the safety 
of the battered women in my house, he shrugged and said that's why we have a police force." 

"[T heard a similar story," Phyllis said. "He seems to be in love with the idea of controlling 


things. So, Brenda, really give some thought to running. We need councilors who are 
independent and who understand people." 

"I'm flattered." 

And I was. But not keen on government, no matter how small. 


Chapter 4 ~ Larry listens 


The first week of February was more like spring than winter. When I walked down the hill 
from my apartment to the Wayfarer in late afternoon, the sun shone, and patches of snowdrops 
bloomed everywhere. Deception Bay and the Georgia Strait were as flat, calm, and blue as a 
sheltered mountain lake. I took my time and enjoyed it; the wind and rain of the Wet Coast 
would come back soon enough. 

I stopped at the front desk to pick up January's room records from Sam, then unlocked 
Elizabeth's office to retrieve my laptop. I planned to catch up on the accounting during the slack 
period in The Maggie, usually from six to seven. 

George was leaning on the bar and looking out the long bank of windows at the first slanting 
rays of sunset reflecting off the water. "Great weather for gardening," he said, "but it'll be dark 
by the time I get home.” 

"Your back will thank you,” I said. Only half a dozen people were drinking. "How'd the day 
go?" 

"Pretty quiet," George said. "Guess people were out enjoying the sun." He tidied the counter 
while I slipped into my black waistcoat and put the laptop on its shelf underneath the bar. "How's 
your brother doing these days?" he asked. 

"Could be better," I said. "You know what Steven is like. Type A personality and enough 
energy for two people. He phoned on the weekend and said he just found out he's got high blood 
pressure." Steven had worked at the hotel for a year or so before he moved to Vancouver, so 
George knew him pretty well. 

"At thirty?" George shook his head. "He'd better slow down or he'll have a heart attack at 
forty." 

"That's what I told him, but he never seems to hear me. Every so often he phones up and 
bitches about his life, but I think he just does it to blow off steam." 

"Blowing off steam is good for the heart," George said, shrugging into his jacket. "But that's 
not the whole answer. He's got a wife and two kids to look after. Not going to be easy for them if 
he kills himself with work." 

Which is what I'd told Steven myself. "Hey, buddy," he'd said, "things will be fine. I'm 
trying to get more exercise and I'm trying to delegate a little more at work." 

I said, "Remember what Yoda said in Star Wars: 'Do...or do not. There is no try." 

"Yeah, yeah," Steven had replied. "That's what Lila tells me, too. But a man's gotta do what 
a man's gotta do." 

The trouble with being the youngest in the family is that the oldest always thinks of you as 
being a brainless kid. It was annoying not to make any impression on Steven, but I had no 
intention of letting that frustration give me the high blood pressure Steven was complaining 
about. I'd learned from my own experience in Vancouver, and from being married to a high- 
octane achiever, that what I wanted was a quiet life. Now I had that peaceful life and was content 
with it, but still, it was hard not to be able to help my family members relax. 

Early evening was routine. I finished my bookkeeping stint and kept the fire going, while 
catering to maybe a dozen people in the bar. The place got busier around eight and more so 
around nine, with people coming in from meetings, or movies, or just to catch any gossip that 
might be spreading. 

Brenda came striding in from the lobby just after nine, looking ready to kill. Her coat fell off 


the hanger to the floor and she didn't even seem to notice. 

"Hey, babe," I said, "who set fire to your tail?" 

She slammed a folded paper onto the bar and herself onto her usual stool. "I'm doing it!" she 
said. "I'm running for council." She waved her hand at the papers. "This is totally ridiculous!" 

"Whoa! Tell me all." I handed her the usual gin and tonic with three lemon slices. 

"Well!" she said, and took a large gulp of her drink. "I've read the Community Charter Act 
and the Local Government Act and learned three things that really burn me." 

I glanced around the room, but the customers all looked content. "And those are?" 

"First, and this is the least important, I don't want Deception Bay to be a city. The Act says if 
a place has a population of 5,000, it has to be called a city. And we have 6,000." 

"We've had that many for a few years, so why hasn't it already been changed?" 

Brenda took a smaller slug of gin and tonic. "Obviously, the provincial government isn't all 
that concerned, because it doesn't happen automatically. Our council has to make a formal 
application to change the classification." 

"Ah!" I said. "So that means the council first has to pass a motion in favor of making the 
application." 

She nodded. "That's it. I suspect Blake has made such a motion and it got defeated, and 
that's why he wants me to be elected, because he thinks I'm so impressed with his prestige that 
I'll do anything he wants. Like vote for that motion." 

"Blake's an idiot." 

"Yeah." She sighed. "I know a name isn't that big a deal. There's an old saying, though I 
can't remember it exactly, that says something like if a rose was called a cabbage, it would still 
smell sweet." 

"And the City of Deception Bay would still be a great place to live." 

"It would," Brenda said. "I know that. But 'city' is so pretentious! We're not a city. Cities are 
big. We're a village, really, though I don't mind it being called a ‘town.’ My other objection is that 
becoming a city means expenses. New stationery, new business cards, new signs, including on 
town vehicles. Oh yes, and changing the website." 

"The website would be easy," I said. "About two seconds should be enough to change the 
title." 

"Sure," said Brenda, "after the webmaster has offered samples of the title in a dozen 
different fonts, and the council has discussed it, and fought over it, and failed to come to a 
decision." 

I chuckled at that, then noticed the couple in the far corner had empty glasses. When I came 
back from taking their order and delivering fresh drinks, I said to Brenda, "Okay, that's number 
one beef. What's the next?” 

Brenda put down her lemon slice. "Number two really makes me angry. It's the make-work 
kind of thing that drives me up the wall, an ‘official community plan." 

"And what does that involve?" 

"It's a statement of objectives and policies to guide decisions on planning and land use 
management." 

"Sounds very impressive. I think." 

Brenda said, "Ha!" and pushed her empty glass across the bar. "Way more impressive than a 
small place needs. You wouldn't believe the detail that has to go into it! The council would have 
to hire somebody to draft it and there'd be endless arguments about the provisions. Oh, and there 
has to be a public hearing as well." 


I gave her the fresh drink and watched her visibly relax as she bit into a lemon slice and 
savored the bite. 

"Blake casually mentioned it when he phoned to nag me into running," Brenda went on. 
"And I can guess why. He probably wants the council to pass a bylaw creating an advisory 
planning commission to help draft the plan. He'd volunteer to run the advisory planning 
commission, which would naturally develop into his own little kingdom." 

"His first step to eventually ruling the world?" 

To my relief, Brenda laughed. "I don't think his ambitions have gone quite that far. I may be 
taking this stuff too seriously, but I can see so much opportunity for wasting time and money.” 

"A big place might need a community plan. But it sounds like too much red tape for a town 
this size." 

"Exactly." Brenda unfolded the sheet of paper on the bar top. "And this is the third problem. 
It made me so mad that [ had to print it off to show you. An official community plan must have 
this provision: 'An official community plan must include targets for the reduction of greenhouse 
gas emissions in the area covered by the plan, and policies and actions of the local government 
proposed with respect to achieving those targets." 

I understood why she was upset about it. "And you don't believe that greenhouse gas 
emissions have anything to do with climate change." 

"Of course they don't! The climate will go on changing, the way it always has for the last 
four and a half billion years. The amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere doesn't have any 
effect on that." 

"I wonder why that provision is legally required," I said. 

"Because the global warming alarmists have had fifty years to spread their propaganda," 
Brenda said. "It's even in school textbooks, you know." 

"I guess I never noticed." I refolded the sheet of paper. 

"And I probably wasn't paying attention either. Being around my father taught me to be a 
skeptic, but it's only lately that I've been applying that to everything." She took a breath. "And 
you know what else an official community plan would mean: creating a whole new zoning 
bylaw." 

I covered Brenda's hand with mine, hoping to communicate a sense of peace. "Sounds like a 
lot of unnecessary work to create a bureaucracy we don't need." 

Finally, she smiled at me as though she really saw me. She held my hand for a minute and 
said, "Sorry for ranting. And thanks for listening." 

"Listening is one of the most important parts of my job,” I said. 

"So, are you going to listen to me now?" The voice belonged to my cousin, Susan. She'd 
walked up to the bar so quietly I hadn't heard her. Which meant I'd been too focused on Brenda. 
A barkeep is always supposed to be aware of what's happening in his territory. 

"Sure thing!" I said. "What can I get you to drink?" 

"T'll have a rum and Coke," she said. "I don't usually drink alcohol unless I'm with Buck, but 
I was so fed up with what happened today that I thought I'd walk down and tell you about it." 

While I made her drink, I wondered what she wanted. And then felt guilty because I was 
making an assumption about her motives. Still, my assumption was backed up by years of 
experience. 

Susan took the drink, paid for it, and plunked herself on a stool. "Did your Mom tell you I 
applied for a job at the Princess Café?" 

"T haven't talked to her for a few days." 


"Well, I got the job, cook's helper." 

"Good!" I said. "That's the way to start learning how to be a professional chef." 

Susan gave a ladylike little snort. "That's what I thought, too. But the chef made me spend 
the entire day peeling potatoes, scraping carrots, and chopping onions. So, I didn't learn a damn 
thing." 

"Can you peel them faster now?" 

"Well, yeah!" Susan looked at me as if I was one sandwich short of a picnic. 

"Then you did learn something," I said. "You learned to be more efficient. When you get to 
be a chef, you'll be able to show your staff how it's done." 

"Larry, I know you mean well,” Susan said, putting her glass down, "but sometimes you 
don't know what you're talking about. Anybody can peel potatoes, but not many people can make 
a lemon pie or a roast of beef as good as mine." 

"You're probably quite right," I said. I could tell by the look on Brenda's face that she was 
trying not to laugh. 

Susan went on. "I thought you had a good idea when you said I could get a job cooking. And 
I thought that's what I'd be doing: cooking! Not chopping onions and washing dishes." 

"Well, I'm sorry it didn't work out the way you wanted," I said. "Did you quit?" 

"No, not yet. I'll work the rest of the week. But if things don't improve, that's it, I'm gone." 

I said, "What about baking for the local bakery? I don't mean working there, but making 
things at home and delivering them for the bakery to sell." 

Brenda frowned. "Susan would probably have to have her kitchen inspected by the Health 
Department and get their approval before she could get a license to make food for the public." 

My cousin looked really angry now. "Inspected! My kitchen is perfectly clean." She 
demolished the rest of her drink and put her glass down more firmly than was necessary. "There 
are too many rules and regulations in this country. All I want to do is make some money doing 
what I do best. What's wrong with that?" 

"Not a thing," I said. 

"Most of the rules are there to protect people," Brenda said. "Restaurants get inspected often. 
It cuts down on the instances of food poisoning." 

Susan slid off her stool. "A restaurant that serves bad food shouldn't be in business. I'll let 
you know what happens." She marched out, looking like she had the weight of the world on her 
shoulders, but was about to throw it down on the ground and kick it to death. 

"Do you think she actually wants to work?" Brenda asked. 

"Sure, if she can set her own salary, her own hours, and do the job her own way." 

"She's an innocent, isn't she?" Brenda asked thoughtfully. "She doesn't know how the world 
works. She's right that we have too many rules, but it's inevitable as the world population grows. 
The more people, the more rules are needed to keep them safe." 

"But the rules can go too far," I said. "As you were pointing out, rules that might apply to 
how a city is run are far too complicated for a village." 

Brenda nodded. "It's hard to keep things balanced. I guess there has to be kind of a 
continuous jockeying back and forth." She took another sip. "It doesn't look to me like Susan's 
time with her mother cured her of thinking she's the center of the universe." 

"It might have helped, but not so much that anybody would notice. She had a talk with my 
Mom when she came back from Edmonton and said she had enjoyed being with her mother 
because she got spoiled, just like she did as a child." 

"So why did she come back?" 


"I think she genuinely loves Buck," I said. "According to Mom, Susan got annoyed at her 
mother for bad-mouthing Buck and nagging her to divorce him. My cousin may be clueless 
about a lot of things, but she does know that Buck is a good guy." 

"Have you found out why they aren't having a family?" 

"No. They either can't or won't and I don't know which it is." 

"Poo," said Brenda, "I was hoping for juicy gossip." 

Half a dozen people came wandering in and I went off to see what they wanted. By the time 
I'd finishing serving them, Brenda's thoughts had returned to the council election. 

"I'm wondering who I can get to nominate me," Brenda said. 

"How many people do you need?" 

"Just two registered voters in the municipality. There's a form to fill out and sign, of course, 
and I have to consent to being nominated." 

"The first two people who come to mind," I said, "are Elizabeth and Magda, but Magda 
couldn't. She's not a Canadian citizen yet." 

"Oh, I don't want to bother them." 

"It wouldn't be a bother. They're in business here; they have a strong reason to be interested 
in who is on the council. But there must be lots of other people who'd be willing to nominate 
you. It doesn't cost anything except time to go to the town hall and sign a form, right? I'll be one, 
if you want." 

Brenda smiled. "Thanks! Now I just need one more. Wait! I can get two people from my 
office to do it, probably Paul and Anne-Marie. The three of us can go to the town hall, while 
Ross babysits the office." She heaved an exaggerated sigh. "They'll lose half an hour out of their 
lives and commit me to three years of boring hell. That is, if I get elected." 

"Losing your nerve?" 

"No. Just trying to be funny. Actually, being on council might give me the inside track on 
lots of gossip. What do you think?" 

"I sure hope so." Anything that might tell us what was going on would feed our favorite 
obsession. Or was it a learning curve? I had my poker, my addiction to science fiction, and a 
mostly postponed desire to write short stories; Brenda had her crossword puzzles and karate, but 
what we both liked best was to figure out what made people tick. Which meant learning what 
they were up to and why, whether they wanted us to or not. 


The next night, Wednesday, Brenda came in at nine again, but this time she was with the 
town council members: Blake, the idiot; Doug, the fisherman; and Mickey, the barber and 
wanna-be Irishman. They sat in the corner that the councilors seemed to have chosen as their 
own, and Brenda had her first drink with them. Then she came over to perch on her favorite stool 
and indulge in her second drink. 

"So how'd it go?" She'd told me she was going to attend tonight's meeting. 

"Not the most exciting thing I've ever done," Brenda said. 

"Learn any gossip?" 

"Not a thing. But I doubt if any of the councilors would pass on local gossip with an outsider 
present. It may be different once I'm elected. If I am." 

The three councilors apparently decided that one drink was enough, for they left their table 
and came over to the bar to pay. Blake said to Brenda, "I don't mean to be pushy, but have you 


decided yet whether you're going to run for council? I think I asked you that earlier tonight and 
you didn't answer." 

"You did," she said, "and I didn't. But since you are being pushy, I'll tell you that yes, I'm 
planning to run in this election." She said all that with a smile, so he couldn't take offence at 
being called pushy. 

Blake smiled broadly. "Well, I'm delighted!" He held out his hand. "Wonderful! I know 
you've made the right choice." 

She shook hands with him, but not as if she felt enthusiastic about it. 

"Now that you've decided to take the plunge," Blake said, "I can tell you that I'd be more 
than pleased to endorse you." He waited, smiling. From his expression, I guessed he was waiting 
for her grateful acceptance. 

Before she could say anything, Doug said, "I'll make the same offer. I'd be glad to endorse 
you, because I believe you'll make a great councilor." 

In the three seconds of silence that followed, I wondered what Brenda would do. She 
couldn't accept one offer without offending the man whose offer she refused. But it turned out I 
didn't need to worry. 

Brenda smiled. "Thank you both for offering. I'm honored. But the answer is no, I'll win the 
position on my own merits, if I have any. Besides, if other people are competing for the position, 
I might come in last anyway." 

"Not with me campaigning for you," Doug said, grinning. 

"Well, that's up to you, Brenda." Blake had lost his smile, so I knew he was annoyed, but he 
recovered quickly. He said, "If you need any help, or any advice, please come to me. I'll be only 
too glad to help." 

"Me, too," said Mickey. "And may the luck of the Irish go with you!" 

The three men lifted their hands in farewell and disappeared into the lobby. As soon as they 
were gone, Brenda started to giggle. "They're rather sweet, aren't they?" 

"Sweet as honey," I agreed. "Perhaps they all have the idea they can persuade you to support 
them in their respective pet projects. Or else they really do think you're absolutely wonderful. 
Which you are, of course." 

"Of course!" She smiled and handed me her glass. "Can I have another of those, please?" 

Before I could question her having a third drink, she added, "I walked down here; I'll walk 
home. I just feel like celebrating something; I don't know what. And let's get off politics. I've had 
enough of that for one night. What's happening in Emergence?" 

I was glad to get off politics, too. "A lot! Candy's life is more exciting than she bargained 
for." I finished building another gin and tonic for Brenda. "I'm almost finished the story and it's 
great. I think you'd like it, too, so I won't tell you the plot. But I'll give you some background so 
you can see what's at stake. First, Candy stayed in the underground shelter for three months, 
while she studied books and films on survival." 

"Books and films in a shelter?" 

I nodded. "Her father was a scientist; I think he wanted to make sure all the world's 
knowledge was kept safe in case there was a total nuclear war. Candy was scared and lonely but 
decided to wait until the sensors showed there was no nuclear fall-out to worry about, before she 
ventured out to see if anybody else had survived." 

"Was she all by herself?" 

"No. She had her pet bird, Terry, a macaw. He was hatched the same day she was born, and 
they've been together ever since, so she calls him her ‘lifelong retarded, adopted, twin brother." 


"Doesn't sound as if a macaw would be a lot of help." 

"No," I said. "But she feels responsible for him, so that gives her a purpose as well as 
companionship. She only learns about her genetic inheritance when she goes to her karate 
teacher's house, intending to bury his remains. Her teacher isn't there, but she finds his research 
about hominems." 

"He must have been more than a karate teacher, then." 

"He was, but Candy didn't know that." I saw a customer signaling from the far corner of the 
room, and hurried to fill his order. When I came back, I continued. "It's a hell of a jolt for Candy 
to find that everyone in her town is dead, but she overcomes that and starts exploring, looking for 
a farm where she can raise food and be secure. She hopes to find other people, of course." 

"Does she stay on the farm and wait for people to turn up?" 

"No," I said. "In her teacher's notes, she finds a list of people, with addresses, who are 
hominems, like her. So, when she has the farm organized as an eventual retreat, she outfits a van 
and she and Terry set out to check if these people survived. In an apparently empty city, a 
speeding vehicle nearly hits her and crashes. She rescues Adam, who is injured, and finds out 
he's a cheeky, multitalented 13-year-old boy." 

"Is he a hominem, too?" 

"Yes, though he doesn't know that until Candy tells him. She's very happy that she's not the 
only person left alive in the world, and relieved that she's found another of her species. When 
they recover from the crash, they head off looking for more hominems." 

"And you think I'll like it?" Brenda asked. 

"Yeah, I do. It's exciting and surprising and Candy's got that terrific sense of humor. These 
kids might sound like they're over the top, but once you accept that they're a new and improved 
species, they are very, very real. I'm waiting to..." 

I stopped in mid-sentence because a new customer had just walked into the bar, somebody I 
never thought I'd see in The Maggie. 

"What?" Brenda asked. 

"Don't turn around to look," I said, "but Gunnar Christensen just walked in and sat down." 

"But he's a recovering alcoholic!" 

"Maybe he'll order tomato juice," I said. 

Brenda looked at her wristwatch. "I'm going home before I give in to the idea of having yet 
another drink while I wait for you to find out what's happening with our very proper bank 
manager!" 

"Sleep tight, babe." I gave her hand a squeeze and headed for Gunnar's table. 

I realized, when I got close, that he was already in the bag. A tall, handsome man, with 
impeccable taste in clothes, he had lived in Deception Bay for three years as the manager of the 
local bank. But he was definitely drunk. 

He peered up at me from eyes that didn't quite focus and said, "I'll have a double vodka over 
ice. Please." 

When he'd walked in, he was steady on his feet, and he didn't talk as if he was drunk, so I 
might be out of line if I questioned his ability to handle any more liquor. 

"Sir," I said, and went to get his drink. 

Gunnar stayed at his table for an hour and had two more drinks. He spoke to no one and 
seemed to be lost in some world of his own. When he rose to go, he was still walking straight, 
though I had the feeling that if someone touched him, he would shatter like glass. He came to the 
bar, paid his tab, and turned to leave. 


Halfway to the door, he stopped and looked back at me. "If you want to know why I'm 
drinking," he said, "my wife just left me." 
By the time I'd thought of something to say that wasn't totally stupid, he'd gone. 


Chapter 5 ~ Brenda gets a shock 


"Good morning!" said Anne-Marie, with a smile. "Yay! It's Friday!" 

I've never been one to whoop it up about Fridays or moan about Mondays. That is, unless 
I'm dealing with a vendor who thinks her house is worth twice the value I've put on it, or a buyer 
who is sure the entire world is out to cheat him. But, as a realtor, I'm more or less on call 24/7 
anyway, so I can't escape annoying clients even on weekends. 

"Do you have big plans?" I asked, slinging my coat onto the coat tree. 

Anne-Marie nodded, still smiling. "Max and I are going to Victoria for the weekend. We're 
leaving right after work today." 

I should have guessed; her auburn hair looked more artfully casual than usual, the cut 
definitely expensive, and her make-up and clothes looked more like Friday-night date than 
Friday-morning office. 

"Well, have a good time," I said. "Are you going to do touristy things or just go shopping 
and eating?" What I really wanted to know was whether she and Max were sleeping together, but 
I knew she'd never answer such a personal question. If they were, it would be tantamount to an 
engagement for Anne-Marie. That is, if she still believed in the sexual mores preached by her 
religious ex-husband. 

"Some of both," Anne-Marie said. 

The phone rang and I went into my office. It didn't matter to me whether she and Max were 
intimate; what I wanted to know was if she'd shed the attitudes instilled in her by her ex- 
husband. She'd grown up in a family that was down-to-earth about life and not at all interested in 
things religious, and my theory was that she'd revert to her family's values, given some 
encouragement. I'd only talked to Max once, for about five minutes, and he seemed like the kind 
of easy-going guy who would be eager to encourage her. 

I'd barely sat down when my phone buzzed. "Claire Batchelor on line one, Brenda." 

Claire Batchelor? But that was my father's second wife. That was the woman he'd dumped 
my mother in order to marry. We'd met only once and had never spoken since. Why would she 
be calling me? 

Oh. There must be something wrong with my father. Maybe he'd broken both hands and 
couldn't deal with a phone. I punched the button for line one and said, "Brenda speaking. How 
are you, Claire?" 

She didn't beat around the bush. "I have bad news. Gavin—your father—died yesterday." 

I felt like she'd punched me in the gut. My father was only seventy-six. Always in excellent 
health, he'd spent a lot of time maintaining it. 

When I got my breath back, I said, "I'm stunned. What happened?" 

"Heart attack," she said. 

Then I realized her curt words were covering imminent tears. "I'm sorry," I said. "I'm finding 
this hard to take in. It's such a shock. Is there anything I can do to help you?" 

"T'm all right." 

She didn't sound all right. "I could come down if you need me to do anything." 

"No." Claire was now openly crying. "No, I'm staying with my family. They'll take care of 
things. I'll let you know what's going to happen." Then the line went dead. 

I guessed she meant the funeral. Or celebration of life. I had no idea what my father wanted, 
or even if he'd ever thought about it. 


The adrenaline slowly drained away, and I leaned back in my chair, suddenly exhausted and 
wishing I could close my eyes and go to sleep. Then I'd wake up and that phone call would never 
have happened. 

I sat up and put my hands on the desk. I needed to do something, I needed to make 
something happen. Maybe I should call some clients or go out and look at new listings. Force 
myself to do something practical until the shock wore off and I could accept the news as real. I 
wished I had wall-to-wall appointments. Today I didn't even have one. 

Why not phone Larry? But he'd still be asleep. He never got off work until after one in the 
morning and he might still be up at three or four, chilling out, reading, whatever. 

And, anyway, I couldn't talk about this yet. I didn't know whether I was glad or sad and that 
made me angry with myself. It was only a day or two ago that I'd been congratulating myself for 
having my life all figured out, for being centered, for having the world by the tail. 

I turned on the computer and opened my index of clients. But I couldn't focus. The list was 
just a blur of names that meant nothing. 

Coffee. That might help. I visualized going into the coffee/storage room, imagined tasting 
the brew. But that meant Anne-Marie would see me and perhaps ask me what was wrong. Her 
sensory antenna for emotions was always on full blast and she never failed to sense when 
someone was feeling something out of the ordinary. 

No. [had to get out of the office, go find solitude and silence. 

To avoid Anne-Marie, I left a note on my desk saying I'd had to go out and didn't know 
when I'd return. Then I walked quietly out the back door to the parking lot. No coat, I realized 
when I found myself shivering, but I could go home and get one. 

Ten minutes later I was on the paved walkway which meanders from the Wayfarer Hotel on 
the southeast curve of the bay, west to where Parsons River empties onto the sand. The tide was 
out, and the sea was a silver strip against the horizon, reflecting steel-gray clouds overhead. 
Seagulls chattered, or cried mournfully, as they scavenged long stretches of damp sand and 
shallow pools. 

I crossed the river via the highway bridge, found the path again, and continued on another 
half mile to Tweedsmuir Point, where Deception Bay blends into the Georgia Strait. There, I 
leaned on the guardrail, lulled by gentle waves washing tumbled rockfall some fifteen feet 
below. Traffic noise from the highway was now only a muted, background growl. 

My father was dead. But I couldn't feel sorrow, though I knew I should. When he was 
around, I'd always felt like about five years old and guilty of every sin in the world. Maybe he'd 
thought so, too, considering the number of times he'd suddenly smacked me across the back of 
the head as punishment. He hadn't done that since I was about fifteen, but maybe it was because 
I'd learned not to turn my back on him. He'd obviously enjoyed exercising power over me when I 
was too young and small to fight back. 

So why was I standing here feeling sad? Had I wanted him to live to a hundred? Why did I 
feel like seventy-six was way too young to die, that there was now something missing, 
something that hadn't happened which should have happened? What could possibly happen when 
all he cared about was himself? 

An icy little breeze came up and I pulled my battered old duffle coat tighter around myself. 

Yes, Gavin had slapped me around. So why should I mourn him? 

But he pushed you to get as much education as you could. 

He's lived in Victoria with Claire for fourteen years and rarely visited. 

But you didn't want him to. You were furious with him for leaving your mother. 


He was never affectionate with me as a child. There were no hugs, no invitations to sit on 
his lap, no piggy-back rides. 

But he paid the rent, he looked after Mom and me. He fixed the plumbing and took us for 
drives and weekend camping trips and sometimes out for a cheeseburger. 

When I was six, I asked for a puppy. My father said he didn't want pets around because they 
were too much trouble. But one Saturday he went out and came back with Tammy, my 
shepherd/collie cross. Tammy and I were rarely apart, except when I was in school, and he lived 
until shortly before I married for the first time at eighteen. Gavin had occasionally grumbled 
about dog hair on his always pressed and immaculate trousers, but otherwise had not 
complained. Nor had he ever played with Tammy and me. 

My father was vain about his handsome face and body and always concerned about how he 
looked to other people. 

Did you expect him to be perfect? 

No! I just expected him to be a father! 

I straightened up, took my freezing fingers off the guardrail, and turned my back on the 
breeze slicing out of the north. There was no point standing here arguing with myself. 

Halfway back to the highway bridge, my solitude was broken by Mac Gilbert, the owner and 
manager of Sunrise Lodge, out for his daily walk. I didn't feel like talking but there was no way 
to avoid Mac. He always had something to say. 

"Well!" he said, stopping and grinning at me. "I hear you're going to run for council." 

For a split second, my mind was totally blank. Council? What council? Then I snapped back 
into reality. "Yeah, that's what I've heard, too." 

Mac laughed and slapped me on the shoulder. "You go, girl! I'd like to see somebody put 
that asshole Blake Mackenzie in his place." He gave my shoulder a final pat and strode on 
toward the point. 

I kept on walking, too, but my mind was in turmoil. I couldn't run for council now, not 
feeling the way I did. My job had to come first and, come hell or high water, I would focus on 
that. Car payments, income tax, house taxes. I wanted to scupper Blake and his big-city ideas, 
but I'd need all my wits about me to learn how to manage it. Right now, I didn't feel like I had 
any wits left. 

By the time I got back to my car, I'd calmed down a trifle. But today was the eighth of 
February, and nominations opened in exactly one week. What if I was still feeling lightning- 
struck a week from now? 

I didn't bother going back to the office. I went home instead, surprising DeeCee out of a 
sound sleep, and put on a pot of coffee. 

"What I need to do,” I said to my dust-mop of a cat, "is find somebody to run in my place. 
Somebody who feels the same way I do about local politics. Somebody who can fight the good 
fight and win." 

DeeCee glared at me, turned around twice on her pillow, and went back to sleep. I sat at the 
cluttered dining room table with a pad of paper, a pencil, and my phone. 

At the head of my list, I put Catherine, my oldest friend. Then drew a line through her name. 
She'd never do it; she didn't have time. With a busy husband and four teenage boys who were 
into every organized sport available in Deception Bay and a couple in Breslow, she hardly had a 
minute to herself. Besides, I knew her well enough to know that if she had even two minutes a 
day, she wouldn't spend them on politics. 

Anne-Marie would no doubt fight a good fight if she was in the mood. But Anne-Marie was 


in love and that relationship would take precedence over everything else. Besides, I'd never heard 
her even mention politics of any kind. For all I knew, she might not even be aware that we had a 
town council. 

Gina got crossed out because she'd be too busy with a husband and fending off her family's 
demands that she immediately produce a bunch of little Benedetti-Farrows. Besides, she was still 
on her honeymoon, and I didn't know when she'd be back. 

What about the rest of the Amazon Club? I didn't bother putting Kitty and Phyllis on my list. 
They were both well-married, with teenage children, and full-time jobs. The real reason, though, 
was that they both got glazed expressions if anybody so much as mentioned village problems or 
local government. I added Toby, Midge, and Donna to the list and sat back to think about them. 

Toby might do it. She ran a business and she'd be deadly in a fight. Midge might do it; she 
was already mad at Blake because he wanted to muzzle her guard dogs. I didn't think Donna had 
any reason to be interested, but I knew that if she was in a fight that she'd never back down from 
anybody. 

Then there was Elizabeth's daughter, Magda. But no, aside from the fact that she was up to 
her ears learning the hotel business, she wasn't a Canadian citizen yet. 

I went through the rest of my contacts, but found no other candidates. I returned to my list 
of three Amazons and thought about what I could say to persuade one of them to take my place. I 
was in no position, like Blake or Doug, to 'endorse' anybody, but I would work and campaign for 
her election. 

Finally, I crossed out Toby's name. She was smart and aware, and she could, if she wanted 
to, win the election. But she only cared about women, not about men. If she won, she'd have to 
represent everybody, and I couldn't imagine her being willing to do that. 

Midge could win, too. She was the most determined individual I'd ever met, but also a one- 
cause person. She'd do anything to help and protect battered women. And the four-legged 
animals she was responsible for, of course. But I couldn't see her getting into which rutted town 
street should be first on the list for repaving. 

Donna's was the last name on the list and I decided she was the logical choice. She had 
survived a toxic family, earned a college degree, and lived an independent life. She ran the local 
library efficiently. I respected her, and so did Larry, which meant a lot. She was tough and 
aggressive, though sometimes impulsive. But maybe it would do the council good to get shaken 
up now and again. 

Okay, that question was settled. If I could talk her into it, Donna Zacharias would be the 
new city councilor. I got up to go pour another coffee. My satisfaction at solving the problem 
lasted only until I remembered why I had the problem in the first place. The shock and confusion 
swamped me again. I turned off the phone, crawled into bed fully clothed and went to sleep. 


I woke up at noon, feeling better. Still shocked and confused, but less so. A bowl of chili 
made a comforting lunch and by the time I finished, I knew that I wasn't going back to work for 
the rest of the day. I would go haul my mother's old photo albums out of the spare room closet 
and wallow in the past. 

The wallowing was good. It brought a few tears rather than answers, but I felt better 
afterwards. And I decided not to talk to Donna until the next day. Sleep was the best medicine, 
my mother had always said, and perhaps by the morning I'd have changed my mind about the 


council election. Maybe by tomorrow I'd be fine. 

What I wanted, more than anything, was to talk to Larry. Friday night was not the best time 
to go to The Maggie expecting him to find time to listen, but it would have to do. Just being 
around him would help because he had a quiet strength that always calmed me down and soothed 
my mental bruises. 

It was close to eleven by the time I walked into the bar and the place was still buzzing. Larry 
came from the counter with a full tray of drinks, saw me, and paused for the split second it took 
to give me an intense 'glad-to-see-you' smile before heading off for a corner table. I parked 
myself on my favorite stool and leaned against the wall. 

Larry came back and edged in behind the bar. "What's happening?" he asked. "I heard you 
skipped out of work this morning and never came back." 

"Who tattled?" 

"Ross Miller. He came in with a couple of clients tonight." 

"Like I've always said, you can't do anything in this town without somebody knowing about 
it. And telling somebody else." 

It suddenly occurred to me that Larry was standing in an awkward position. His feet were 
planted too far back from the bar, so that he had to lean forward to put his elbows on it. "Why are 
you standing like that?" 

He grinned. "Don't tell anybody, but I've got company back here." 

"Bernie! It is, isn't it?” But I didn't wait for an answer. I slid off the stool and walked around 
to the end of the bar. Sure enough, there was Elizabeth's enormous Leonberger, sprawled full 
length with his back against the bottom of the bar. 

I knelt. "Bernie! Do I get a kiss?" 

He sat up and sniffed my hand, then thumped his tail on the floor. "He remembers me from 
New Year's Eve!" I braced myself with one hand on the floor and reached out with the other to 
caress his black face and scritch behind his black ears and through his golden ruff. 

"Cool it," Larry cautioned. "If you keep that up, he'll want more. Besides, if somebody 
walks in here now, the first thing they'll see is your ass sticking out. Which is really, really 
dignified for an aspiring member of council." 

"Who cares about dignified!" I gave Bernie a final pat and returned to my stool. "I just had 
to say hello. And I know he's not supposed to be in here. But how come he is?" I took the first 
sip—a big one—from the gin and tonic I found waiting for me. 

"Elizabeth and Magda went to a concert in Breslow, and the Garths were committed to 
something else." Larry was aiming an affectionate glance down at the dog. "If you leave this guy 
on his own for even three or four hours, he tends to destroy things." 

While Larry was watching Bernie, I wiped my sleeve across my eyes to mop up a couple of 
tears. Petting Bernie had reminded me of Tammy and that reminded me of my father and, to my 
horror, that had opened up the waterworks again. But I wasn't quite fast enough. 

"Hey!" Larry said, leaning closer, "What's wrong?" 

"My father died yesterday." 

"Oh, babe, I'm sorry!" He reached out a hand to cover mine and at that point, naturally, 
someone signaled him for fresh drinks. 

While he was gone, I blew my nose and managed to settle down. I'd known it would be busy 
tonight, and that was all right. When he came back to fill the drink orders and gave me a worried 
look, I was able to say, "I'm okay." 

After delivering the drinks, Larry navigated around Bernie, put his elbows on the bar and 


said, "I didn't think you'd be upset about Gavin dying. After all, he treated you like shit when you 
were a kid." 

"T didn't think I'd be upset either, but I am. I can't figure it out. Gavin wasn't a good father, 
but he wasn't all bad either. Anyway, we've seen so little of each other since I left home all those 
years ago that I didn't think his death would matter to me." 

"You probably need to talk about it," Larry said. "What happened to him?" 

"A heart attack, totally unexpected. His wife phoned to tell me, and she sounded like she'd 
been hit with a sledgehammer." 

"Do you like her?" 

"I don't know. I only met her once. I thought I hated her because she took my father away 
from my mother, but did she take him? Or did he leave of his own accord?" 

Larry put his hand over mine for a second, glancing around the bar as he did so. "And now 
that he's gone, you'll never know. Does that bother you?" 

I spit a lemon seed onto my napkin. "I guess so. But that's not really the problem. It's 
something else and I can't figure out what it is. I've been home all day, remembering and 
brooding, and not getting any answers." 

Larry answered another call for drinks and, when he was finished, I said, "Yes, I do need to 
talk about this, kick it around, whatever. It's bothering me so much that I don't think I can handle 
running for election." 

"Whoa!" Larry gave me a long look. "That sledgehammer seems to have hit you just about 
as hard as it did your stepmother." 

"She's not my stepmother! Or any other kind of mother to me!" I snapped, then paused and 
took a deep breath. "Sorry, that was an automatic reaction, one I've been cultivating for the last 
fourteen years, I guess." 

"S'okay," Larry said. "I didn't take it personally." He built another gin and tonic for me and 
pulled a Heineken out of the fridge for himself. "It's time for my nightly reward." 

"I want to get drunk," I said. "And then I want to go home with you. Is that all right?" 

Larry grinned and clinked glasses with me. "Of course! I've always longed to hold your head 
over the toilet, and then cook breakfast for you, so I can do it again." 

I knew he was trying to make me laugh. "It's a deal. And now, let's not talk about it 
anymore. Have you finished reading Emergence yet? You were going to loan it to me." 

"Oh! Yes, here it is." Larry reached under the bar top and pulled the book out. "I think you'll 
like it. But no guarantees. People loan me books and tell me they're wonderful and I end up 
hating them." 

"Does it have a happy ending?" 

"Yes." 

I tucked the book into my bag. "Good! Maybe the girl heroine can teach me how to kick ass. 
When I decide whose ass I want to kick." 

"Of course she can!" Larry grinned. "You're a lot alike, you know. You both do karate. You 
both have a mission. You're both adorable." 

"Come on, I haven't been adorable since I was about four." 

"Depends on one's point of view, babe." 

I'm no good at gracefully accepting compliments like that, so I changed the subject. "So, 
what are you reading now?" 

He pulled another book out from under the bar. "This one. Tracking. It's a sequel to 
Emergence." 


"Candy goes on to have more adventures?" 

"Yep. What's happening in this story is scary but, in spite of the odds, I'm sure it's going to 
end happily, too." 

"Good. I need something to take my mind off life in general." I pushed my empty glass 
across the bar. "I'll have the third wing, please." While Larry was building that, I remembered 
that I had a question for him. "You haven't mentioned Gunnar Christensen again. Has he been 
back in here drinking?" 

Larry nodded. "A couple of times." 

"And?" 

"And nothing, really. He comes in, has one or two drinks, says maybe one or two words, and 
then leaves. I can tell he's drunk, but he handles it so well that most people wouldn't suspect." 

"I guess he had a lot of practice before he went on the wagon. I wonder where his wife 
went." 

"Far away, I would guess," Larry said. "At least I haven't heard a word about her from 
anybody in here." 

"I met her once, at an open house," I said. "Her name is Tara, and she's a very attractive 
redhead. She'd be about fifty, I think. Anyway, in the same range as Gunnar. And with a body to 
die for." 

"Did you get a sense of what she's like as a person?" Larry asked. 

"T usually pay attention to a prospective client, but I knew she was just a looky-loo, maybe 
putting in time on a dull afternoon, so I spent most of the time telling her about the house I was 
trying to sell, instead of listening to anything she said. Off the top of my head, though, I'd guess 
that she's intelligent and level-headed.” 

Larry went to deliver more drinks. I was relieved to see the crowd was thinning out and then 
glanced up at the clock above the bar. Midnight. One more hour until Larry could close up the 
place. 

He came back and picked up the subject of Gunnar again. "Tara sounds like a fine match for 
a good-looking bank manager. But we don't know if he's drinking because she left him, or she 
left him because he started drinking again." 

"We're going to find out though, aren't we? I'll try and guess who might know the answer 
and ask delicate questions." 

"And," he said, "the bank girls were in here earlier tonight. I should have hinted that I know 
something is going on. Though usually they don't need encouragement to tell me all the latest 
dirt about what's happening at the bank." He glanced at my empty glass. "Can you handle 
another one?" 

I held out my glass. "You bet! Tonight, this bird has four wings." 


Chapter 6 ~ Larry learns secrets 


I like bartending for a number of reasons. And, when I took over The Maggie from George 
on Monday at 5:00 p.m., I liked it even more than usual because it offered a brief escape from 
reality. The weekend had produced a series of surprises, some of them worrying. So I was 
looking forward to being behind the bar, where I could focus on work and shut everything else 
out of my mind. 

Friday night had been good, though. Brenda talked a little bit about her father but, shortly 
after I poured her fifth drink of the night, she snuggled up and went to sleep. I made breakfast for 
her Saturday morning, as I'd promised, but her urge to talk had been replaced by a need for 
aspirin and strong coffee. 

"Have you decided about running for council?" I asked, as she shrugged into her coat. It was 
another way of asking her if she'd resolved her feelings about Gavin's death. 

"I need to wake up first," she said. "I have to do an open house, so I'll think about that 
question while I'm waiting for looky-loos and absorbing more caffeine." 

We kissed good-bye and I'd planned to catch up with her on Sunday, since I had the day off, 
but she was booked to show houses to new clients, and she still hadn't tracked down Donna 
Zacharias. That last bit of information told me that she hadn't gotten over her upset about her 
father and had decided not to run for council. I was disappointed because I thought she'd enjoy 
the challenge. Still, there'd be a full election in less than three years; she could try it then if she 
was still in the mood to dabble in politics. 

I'd just phoned Jerry to tell him I'd be at the poker game Sunday night, when my cousin 
Susan telephoned with the news that she'd gone to visit my mother and had walked in on her 
having coffee with Henry Rankin and that they'd looked pretty cozy. Did I know about this and 
what did I think about my mother getting romantic at her advanced age? 

"Hell, no, I didn't know," I said. "And I have no idea what to think about it." I tried to throw 
Susan off the track by asking her if she'd found another job, but she said I was a pain in the butt 
and hung up on me. 

Families! 

Then the poker gang turned up a new wrinkle, though I didn't mind that one, because it was 
a puzzle and would be hot gossip if anybody heard about it. Well, they wouldn't hear about it 
from me, but I badly wanted to know what was behind it. 

Now it was Monday and the day rolled smoothly along. I had enough customers to keep me 
busy most of the time and, when I didn't, I retreated behind the bar and read my new science 
fiction novel. I hoped Brenda would come in so we could talk and, when she did, around nine, it 
was like the sun coming out. I told her that. 

"Sun!" she exclaimed. "Larry, your internal clock is out by twelve hours. This is nine in the 
evening, not the morning." 

I grinned at her as I placed three lemon slices on her glass of gin and tonic. Compliments 
made her uncomfortable and sometimes it was fun to watch her squirm away from them. "I have 
gossip," I said, "and I'm betting you do, too. Who's going first?" 

"I finally talked to Donna Zacharias," Brenda said. 

"And?" 

Brenda's smile was triumphant. "She's going to do it!" 

I punched the air with my fist. "Good! I mean, I'm glad you've got somebody who's willing 


to take your place, but that means you're still upset about your father, which is not good." I 
paused for breath, hoping Brenda would say something about her emotional quandary, but she 
didn't react, so I asked, "Was Donna a hard sell?" 

"No, and that surprised me a little. She's about twenty-eight, which is young to get into 
politics, and I'd never heard her talk about government, but it turns out she's very interested." 

"She's a bright girl," I said, "and probably more mature than an ordinary twenty-eight-year- 
old because of her seriously dysfunctional family. She had a rough time growing up." We'd been 
in the same grade at school and the days that she had bruises outnumbered the days that she 
didn't. 

I had to leave then and go take drink orders from new customers. When I came back after 
delivering them, I asked, "Did you tell Donna about your concerns?" 

"Yes," Brenda said, "and she agreed with me on all three of them. She also came up with 
one that she'd been thinking about. Which was Blake Mackenzie making some kind of threat 
about controlling Midge's Dobermans." 

"Nobody likes being controlled, even dogs. And her Dobermans are working animals, not 
pets." 

"But Donna's independent and focused. She'll do the necessary research before she opens 
her mouth.” 

I nodded. "Agreed. But don't forget Donna's got the same rebellious, violent streak that the 
rest of her family flaunts. If any of the councilors start needling her, she might over-react." 

Brenda finished chewing one of her lemon slices. "Donna knows her own weaknesses. I 
don't think she'll slip." She wiped her fingers on a napkin. "Anyway, I'm really glad she's going 
to do it because I'm having trouble just staying focused just on my job. Also, she's my friend, and 
I'm hoping she'll pass on any juicy bits of gossip." 

"Gossip is good," I said. "Want to hear mine? It's about my poker group." 

"I'd love to get away from the serious stuff." 

"Hey!" I said. "Poker is deadly serious. Fortunes are made and lost around our table on 
Sunday nights." 

Brenda laughed. "Since when is five dollars a fortune?" I'd told her that was the most 
anybody ever lost or won in an evening. 

"It's the principles that count," I said, "and that's the problem.” 

The poker group I belonged to now consisted of Jerry from the lumber yard, who I'd played 
with for years, Ross Miller from Brenda's office and, recently, Ferris Denver. 

"It must be Ross causing the trouble," Brenda said. 

"Why Ross?" 

"Well, he's our local Renaissance man. He's a part-time realtor, a part-time fisherman, and a 
part-time land developer and he's always looking for more ways to make money. He probably 
wants to play for bigger stakes." 

"Nope, not Ross." We knew Ross had had his fingers burned by the income tax department 
for writing off the same truck in all three of his businesses, but he didn't seem to be hurting for 
money. "It's Ferris Denver." 

Ferris was an accountant, a partner in Michaels, Jones & Denver. He'd lived and worked in 
Deception Bay for fifteen years and blended into the scenery very well. He ran the accounting 
office, since Jones was retired, and Michaels was so far back that nobody even remembered him. 
Sometime I'd have to ask him why he didn't change the name of the firm to just his own. He'd 
probably say it was tradition. Accountants, I'd learned, tended to be traditional. 


"Ferris?" said Brenda, looking surprised. "He's the last person I'd have thought would have 
any problems around money.” 

"Me, too." My quick survey of the room caught some empty glasses, and I went off to 
remedy the situation. Five minutes later, we resumed the conversation. 

"What's Ferris been doing?" Brenda asked. 

"Cheating." 

Brenda's mouth fell open for a second. Then she shook her head. "Cheating? Ferris? But 
what for? If all that's at stake is five dollars, cheating is pointless." 

"It obviously isn't for the money, but what else can it be?" 

She thought about that for a minute. "Has to be a psychological problem. And some pretty 
strong problem, too, because he can't afford to be caught cheating. It would ruin his reputation." 

"It doesn't fit with his character, either. At least not what shows," I said. "He's conservative 
and also inclined to talk like a professor when it comes to business. And I'll bet that if his books 
don't balance by even a penny, he checks and double-checks until he finds the mistake." 

Brenda nodded. "He always wears an immaculate suit and tie. Except on Sunday mornings 
when he takes garbage to the dump and stands around chit-chatting with other people. At least he 
lets his hair down far enough then to wear jeans and sweatshirts." 

"How do you know?" 

"That's when I take my garbage to the dump." 

"Oh, right. Living in an apartment has some advantages. I don't have to deal with the 
problem of garbage." 

"You miss some great conversations," Brenda said. "But don't worry about it; they don't 
happen often." She pushed her empty glass across the bar to me. "Anyway, I don't understand 
about Ferris. The whole thing seems ridiculous. Can you do some digging?" 

"T'll try," I said, "but not a lot of talking goes on when we're playing. Like I said, poker is 
serious stuff." 

"You'll think of something,” Brenda said. "I'm counting on you. Now, I have an especially 
juicy item for you." 

I took a quick glance around the room and made a bet with myself that Brenda wouldn't get 
the whole story told before I had to make more drinks. I wanted to win the bet, too, because I 
enjoyed the 'and-then-what-happened' suspense while I was doing routine stuff. 

"It's about Anne-Marie," Brenda said, "and the new boyfriend, Max Brady." 

"Ah, the apprentice mechanic. Did they elope?" 

Brenda shook her head. "No, and the romance might be smashed beyond repairing. They 
went to Victoria this weekend and Max confessed his past sins to her." 

"Oops! Anne-Marie doesn't approve of sinning." 

"And this was serious sinning, especially in her eyes. Apparently, they went to a bar for a 
drink Saturday evening and bumped into a guy that Max knew from when he lived in Victoria. 
The guy said a couple of things that made Anne-Marie very curious and very worried." 

"So, she demanded answers." 

"Of course," said Brenda. "You would have, too. When Max was still in his late teens, he 
was very much into cars. In fact, anything that had an engine. He wanted money so he could feed 
his addiction to motors, and he got into selling drugs." 

"Very serious," I said. "I'll bet he got caught." 

"You'd win that one," Brenda said. "He did get caught and spent three years behind bars." 

"Wow! I'll bet Anne-Marie is devastated." 


"She is." Brenda took a sip of her drink. "She was so upset that she let down all her barriers 
and told me about it when we had coffee together this morning. I think she is truly in love with 
the guy." 

"That's tough. I suppose he's addicted to something as well." 

Brenda shook her head. "Nope. He says he never took drugs himself and Anne-Marie 
believes him. According to her, Max is an easy-going, fun-loving guy with no hang-ups. He 
loves life and isn't afraid of anybody or anything." 

"Which got him into bad trouble." 

"And Anne-Marie is now scared of what else he might have done." 

"You mean she hasn't broken up with him?" 

"I was surprised about that, too," Brenda said. "As I said, I think she really cares. But she's 
scared. She's scared of what he might do, and she's scared Graham will find out and fire him. 
And, of course, she's afraid everybody else in town will find out, too." 

"But she told you." 

Brenda shrugged. "She knows she can trust me. She may disapprove of my morals and my 
lack of makeup, but somewhere along the line I must have shown that I can, and do, keep my 
mouth shut." 

I took another glance around the bar and saw a table with almost empty glasses. I excused 
myself and went to see if they needed refilling. 

When I had delivered fresh drinks, I said, "I'm pretty sure Graham already knows all about 
it. I'd guess Max is on probation and Graham was told about it and judged that he was a good 
risk." 

"That's encouraging. I'll suggest the possibility to her." 

"Has Anne-Marie told her family?" 

"No," Brenda said. "She's trying to work it out with Max. She says they talked about it all 
day yesterday and she's seeing him tonight." 

That surprised me. "My opinion of Anne-Marie has gone up a notch or two. Maybe she's 
turning out to be a reasonable grown-up after all." 

"Yes, I think she might be developing her own opinions and attitudes instead of simply 
copying those of her ex." Brenda eyed her empty glass, then shook her head. "No, I won't have 
another one. I'd better go home and do my reading for the Amazon Club meeting tomorrow 
night." 

She hadn't mentioned her father and I decided that I should. Brenda was good at taking 
responsibility for her own feelings and very good at analyzing them, but even the most 
independent person has a limited view. My viewpoint might help her sort things out. "Have you 
come to any more conclusions about Gavin?" 

"No, not yet. Claire phoned yesterday and the celebration of life will be this coming 
Thursday. I wasn't going to attend, but I've changed my mind. I want to talk to Claire about her 
life with Gavin." Brenda slid off her stool. "I might drive down Wednesday afternoon and take 
her out for dinner. If she's not tied up with her own family. I have to be home Thursday night or 
early Friday morning, because Friday is when nominations open and I'm nominating Donna. I 
don't know who else she'll get. Maybe one of the other Amazons." 

"Thursday is Valentine's Day," I said, and did something I'd never done in the bar during 
working hours. I leaned across the bar and gave Brenda a long and tender kiss. "I know you'll 
have your mind on other things, but I'll be thinking of you.” 

Tears shone in her eyes as she put her hand over mine. "I love you, too." 


By Wednesday morning, I decided it was time to drop in on my mother and find out what 
was going on. Not that I didn't wander by fairly often to see how she was doing and catch up on 
family news, but Wednesday was her day off, so there'd be time to get into a discussion if it 
seemed necessary. Other weekdays, she was also home for lunch, since the hardware store was 
so close, but an hour isn't long enough to have both food and any kind of serious talk. Not with 
my mother, anyway; if I asked direct questions, she was apt to tell me to mind my own business, 
in pithy four-letter words. Which meant I had to take time and a sneaky approach if I wanted to 
learn the facts. 

I strolled down the hill, then angled one block west to hit Alston Street. The weather was 
good for February. It was slightly overcast, but at least ten degrees above freezing. Hands-in- 
pockets weather, but no great damage done if you let the hands loose so you could swing your 
arms. The sea, gently riffled by a soft breeze, shone bright gray. 

My mother answered the door almost at once and snorted when she saw me. "Might have 
guessed you'd be around first chance you got. Susan's like a clam on her own life, but a babbling 
brook when it comes to anyone else's." 

So much for the sneaky approach. "Yes, she did phone, asking if I knew anything about you 
and Henry Rankin." 

She scowled, but held the door open so I could come in. "You might as well stay and have 
some lunch, or breakfast, or whatever you want to call it." 

"I was hoping you'd offer." No matter how gruff or snarky my mother might get, she adored 
feeding people. Though I doubted that she'd ever admit to it. 

I sat at the kitchen table, watching her whip up a batch of buckwheat pancakes, and 
anticipating those and the maple syrup she'd already put out. We talked a little about Susan. 

"That girl needs something to do," my mother said. "She's bored out of her mind, what little 
she has." 

"I know, but nobody can tell her anything." 

"You and Steve are just as bad," my mother snapped. "I keep telling you to get married and 
have kids and I might as well be talking to a brick wall. You won't think it's so much fun being 
alone when you get to my age." 

"Is that why you're seeing Henry Rankin?" Might as well be up front with the questions, 
since she'd already guessed why I'd turned up twice in one week. 

She slapped a pancake on my plate. "You forgot to get the butter out of the fridge. And why 
shouldn't I see Henry Rankin?" 

"No reason I can think of," I said. "Except for one. Ever since my Dad died fourteen years 
ago, you've referred to him as 'the sweetest man alive.’ I didn't think you'd be interested in 
second-best." 

"Well, Delbert was that," she said, "but Henry is good company." She sat down across from 
me. "It's good to talk to somebody who remembers what things used to be like around here. 
Henry and I were in school together." 

"T didn't know that." Henry was a beefy, but rugged, guy who worked for the town and was 
in charge of public works. I'd heard he was honest and hard-working and a wizard with 
machinery but not much of a talker. I'd never seen him in the bar. His three kids had been a year 
or more ahead of me in school, but they'd all moved away, and he'd been a widower for five 


years or more. So he was on his own and probably lonely. 

"Lots of things you don't know," said my mother. "Henry and I are on the same bowling 
team." 

"Well, that makes it perfect," I said, grinning. "Spring is about to spring and, my gosh, it's 
Valentine's Day tomorrow. Birds are singing, sun is shining, hearts and flowers, all that stuff." 

"Get away with you! Go to work, or whatever it is you do down in that bar." She took my 
plate away and started rinsing it under the tap. 

I walked over, dropped a kiss on the top of her head, and headed out. Teasing was 
guaranteed to make her clam up, but I hadn't been able to resist. 

Memories of my Dad surfaced as I strolled down toward the hotel. I was fourteen when he 
was killed in a logging accident, and we'd been close. There were times when I wished he was 
still around so we could talk, but I didn't yearn after impossibilities. I certainly didn't mind, 
either, about my mother seeing Henry Rankin; she was entitled to live her life however she 
wanted. Steve wouldn't be bothered either. He was too busy living his own life, even to the 
extent of courting a heart attack because he tried to cram too much into it. 

These thoughts reminded me of Brenda, of course. I'd always thought she was okay about 
her family, in spite of Gavin being something of a bastard, but it appeared she had 
unacknowledged emotions under the surface. It would be interesting to see what came out of the 
celebration of life. She'd decided to go down to Victoria tonight instead of tomorrow morning, so 
I wouldn't find out the details until Friday. Unless she phoned, of course, but neither of us liked 
talking on the phone. Reading each other was so much easier when we were face to face. 

By ten, I'd caught up on my accounting chores and finished chapter three of the latest book, 
as well as keeping a fire going and everyone's glasses filled. I'd just decided to open the book 
again, though the story was boring me, when Gunnar Christensen walked in. 

He was dressed in a dark suit, with a white shirt and a tie, and looking handsome and 
elegant, as always, but I'd watched him enough times to realize he was feeling no pain. He didn't 
stumble, or trip, or even wobble; it was just the careful way he put one foot down in front of the 
other, and just a little too obviously taking care not to bump into any chairs. 

I walked over to see if he wanted his usual vodka and, for a change, he smiled at me when 
he said yes. When I brought the drink, he said, "Is your girlfriend not around tonight?" 

"No, she's away for a couple of days." 

"In that case, can I trouble you for a game of crib? I know you play sometimes." 

"Of course," I said. That might turn out to be more interesting than the science fiction. I was 
curious about why Gunnar drank, but perhaps he was working up to telling me his life story. 
Although that might be fiction as well. 

I carried his drink back to the bar, and he settled down on Brenda's favorite stool. As I was 
getting the cards and crib board out of the drawer, Gunnar asked, "Are you and your girlfriend 
planning on getting married?" 

It was none of his business, but what the hell, my attitude toward marriage was no secret. 
"No, we're not." 

"May I ask why?" 

"We've both been married before,” I said, "and neither of us is keen to live with another 
person." I pushed the deck of cards over to Gunnar so he could cut for deal. 

"Fair enough," he said. "I'm all in favor of being married, which is why my wife leaving has 
thrown me for a loop." 

He'd said, the first time I saw him in the bar, that that's why he was drinking. I wasn't 


convinced. The news that he was a recovering alcoholic had preceded his arrival in town by at 
least a week. An alcoholic doesn't need any excuse to drink. But Gunnar probably needed to 
protect his image. And rationalize his behavior, not least to himself. 

"That's too bad," [ said. "Think you'll get together again?" 

"Ha!" Gunnar picked up his cards, stared at them for a minute, and put them down again. 
"No way! I always thought she had sense, but she fooled me." 

He looked at his cards again, for so long that I was worried he might simply pass out. It was 
maybe a bad idea to let him buy a drink. I'd keep the conversation going and then see if I could 
ease him out of The Maggie without a scene. "How did she fool you?" 

Gunnar blinked at me. "Well, you know who she's moved in with? Tom Nelson! Can you 
imagine any woman wanting to live with a mess like that? He's short and balding, with a pot 
belly and no education. And he spends his life driving a garbage truck! I just can't believe she 
left me for something like that." 

Brenda and I had been wrong in assuming Tara had left town. I couldn't wait to tell Brenda 
that the woman had had sense enough to pick Tom. Like Gunnar said, Tom wasn't pretty, but he 
was a great guy. 

"That's too bad," I said again. It's tough to keep a conversation going when you're trying not 
to ask questions or make comments that might be taken the wrong way. 

"Yes," Gunnar said. "It's been a great disappointment to me. But with her gone, at least I can 
have a few drinks now and then." He looked at me, though I wasn't sure he actually saw me, and 
smiled. "I'm a rather reserved guy, but a little alcohol lets me be as witty as the next guy." 

Witty? Who was he kidding? 

Gunnar dropped the cards on the bar, downed the last of his drink, and carefully got to his 
feet. "It's ttme I went home." He gazed blearily at his wristwatch. "I have to be at work tomorrow 
by eight." He turned and just as carefully walked out of The Maggie. 

I hoped he wasn't driving. 


Chapter 7 ~ Brenda asks questions 


I was a couple of minutes late arriving at the restaurant Claire had suggested after I told her 
which hotel I'd booked into. Victoria isn't a big city, but I don't often drive there, and the few 
one-way streets downtown made navigating a bit complicated. When I reached for the doorknob 
and saw my hand shaking, I realized I was nervous about talking to Claire, too. 

She had already arrived and was seated. She didn't see me coming in, so I took the 
opportunity to stare at her for a few seconds. She looked much the same as I remembered from 
meeting her seven or eight years before, when she and my father had stopped by where I was 
working in Vancouver to take me out for coffee. I'd had a hard time not letting my hostility show 
during the hour we'd spent together. My mother was still alive then, and I felt an intense 
resentment for the woman who had usurped her place. 

We'd always assumed that Gavin married Claire because she was young and rich. The third 
thing that men go for when they're past middle age is beauty, but Claire hadn't been beautiful 
then and she wasn't now. Her graying hair looked thin and, while she was tall, her body was thin, 
almost angular. She had what I'd always thought of as a nothing face and still did. No spark, no 
life, no expression to set it apart from thousands of other faces. But maybe she'd always had what 
Larry called a poker face. She must be fifty-six now. Twenty years younger than my father but 
showing her age. 

I sat down across the table from her and was startled to notice that her eyes were actually 
lovely; green with long black lashes. I assumed that when we'd met in Vancouver, I hadn't really 
seen her, just taken quick, sideways glances which see nothing but say a lot. 

Having grown up a bit since then, I was able to give her a genuine smile. "Sorry I'm late. 
And thanks for agreeing to meet me." 

Claire didn't smile but her expression was a shade friendlier than neutral. "You're not late. 
And I though you might want to talk about your father." 

The waiter brought glasses of water and menus. 

"Yes," I said, "I do want to talk about him. His passing has upset me way more than I 
thought it would and I'm trying to figure out why." 

"What can I tell you?" 

The direct question stopped me for a minute. "I'm not sure. I guess I want to know what your 
life together was like. I suppose I still want to know why Gavin left my mother to marry you." 

It felt funny to be calling him Gavin. He'd have said that was impertinent and never have 
stood for it when I was growing up. But I was getting used to it. When I said 'my father’ it made 
me think of failed expectations. But when I said 'Gavin' it was like I was talking about an 
ordinary person who had no connection to me. I liked it. It seemed to put him where I could deal 
with him. Except that it didn't, because I had a hard time thinking about anything else. 

The waiter came and took our orders. I wasn't really hungry, but I couldn't just sit there, 
drinking water and fidgeting. 

Now Claire did smile, but it was wry. "Oh, I understand," she said. "You and your mother 
thought Gavin married me because I was young—though I was forty-two when we met—and 
because I was beautiful and had lots of money." She held her hand up, palm outward, to stop my 
denial. "It's all right. I probably would have thought the same. But, as you can see, my looks are 
quite ordinary. And, while there's enough money that Gavin and I could live the kind of life we 
wanted, I'm not wealthy." 


"So why?" 

"Because we wanted the same things out of life," Claire said. 

"Sailing and golf and fancy restaurants?" Those words jumped out before I could stop them. 

"Those are only games," Claire replied. "Of course, we enjoyed them. When I said we 
wanted the same things out of life, I wasn't referring to physical possessions or sports. We had 
the same attitudes towards life, we wanted to spend time in the same way. I know this is a trite 
expression, but we were soul mates." 

That shook me. I could not imagine Gavin ever using such a romantic expression as ‘soul 
mates’. Fortunately, the waiter brought a basket of bread, giving me time to recover my 
equilibrium. I took a slice and picked at it. "It's just that my mother was so warm and 
affectionate, so much in love with life, that I couldn't understand why Gavin didn't appreciate 
her." 

"T think he did." Her eyes were expressive, even though the rest of her face was not. "I think 
that's why he stayed in the marriage as long as he did, in spite of the fact that he and your mother 
had different attitudes and different goals. Also, he loved you and wanted to see you grow up and 
be independent." 

"Loved me! He never acted like he did!" The words burst out, loaded with the resentment I 
thought I'd overcome. 

"Gavin was not a demonstrative man. He also had a problem, as many men do, with 
expressing deep emotion. And he believed in what's called ‘tough love'." 

I leaned back in my chair and sighed. "I wish I'd known that. I thought he hated me." 

"I'm sorry," Claire said. "I told him long ago that I thought he should tell you how much he 
cared but he wasn't interested in hearing that. So, I didn't say it again. You were part of his life, 
not mine.” 

Our dinner arrived and I started to take out my frustration on the beef curry. It was too spice- 
hot, but the heat searing my tongue felt good. When we'd both pushed aside our plates, Claire 
told me about the long sailing trips she and Gavin had taken, about their plans for future trips, 
which now would never happen. 

I didn't feel as though I'd made any progress, but found myself relieved that Claire didn't feel 
antagonistic toward me. And also relieved that my antagonism toward her seemed to have 
evaporated. When the coffee was done and we rose to leave, I asked, "Are you okay?" 

"No, I'm not." Claire arranged a dark blue silk scarf around her throat and buttoned her coat. 
"But I will be. In time." 


On Saturday night, I walked into The Maggie around ten. I was so glad to see Larry that I 
wanted to hug him. But he was down at the other end of the big room, empty tray in hand, 
talking to a table full of locals. However, I did peek around the end of the counter to see if Bernie 
was there. Funny how acceptable it is, in some circumstances, to hug a dog but not a human. 
Sadly, Bernie wasn't there, so I'd have to postpone the hugs until later. 

Larry's face lit up when he turned and saw me, and he brushed his hand across mine as he 
went behind the bar. "How are you, babe?" 

"About the same," I said. "I'm really, really glad to be home, but disappointed that I didn't 
make much progress in getting my stupid emotions settled down." 

Larry glanced around the bar. "So, tell me what happened at your meeting with Claire." 


I noticed that The Maggie wasn't as busy as usual for a Saturday night. Maybe we'd have 
some uninterrupted conversation. I gratefully accepted the tall gin and tonic Larry built for me. 
"She was friendly, but she didn't tell me anything I needed to know. Well, she did say that my 
father loved me, but believed in tough love." 

"Does that sound right to you?" 

"Gavin never told me he loved me." 

"Not even on a birthday card?" Larry asked. 

"He never gave me any cards." I bit into a lemon slice and let the sourness envelop my 
tongue. "My mother took care of all that, the birthdays, the graduations, and everything, 
including Christmas." 

"So what did 'tough love’ mean to him?" 

I shrugged. "How do I know? He never explained anything. It probably means that he 
wanted me to develop independence, to grow up and achieve stuff without any help from him." 

"Which is what parents are supposed to do and what you've done," Larry said. 

"But I'll never know that for sure. All I have is Claire's word on what he felt." 

"You told me that he offered to finance you through four years of college," Larry said. 
"Seems to me that proves he cared about you." 

"At the time, I thought he was only trying to prove he was a good guy, not the bastard we'd 
labeled him when he left my mom." 

Larry started to say something, then stopped. "Hold that thought. I have to fill some empty 
glasses." 

When he'd taken care of his customers, I said, "Perhaps his offer really was meant as a 
gesture of love. The trouble with these silent relationships 1s that they're based on assumptions. 
Why can't people just say what they mean? Or how they feel?" 

"That's a good question," Larry said, "but the answer will probably be different for 
everybody who can't or won't talk." He brushed his hand across mine again. "So, tell me about 
the celebration of life." 

I dismissed that with a wave of my hand. "There's not much to tell. Claire's brother did the 
eulogy and it felt like he was talking about a stranger. About somebody I was supposed to know 
but didn't." 

"Maybe you didn't know him, really," Larry said. "After all, you fought with him the whole 
time you were growing up and you left home at eighteen. Maybe you never had the chance to 
know each other." 

"I guess you're right. I thought about it while I was driving back from Victoria, and came to 
the conclusion that I was always searching for the ‘ideal’ Daddy, and mad at Gavin because he 
wasn't. Of course, I was justifiably mad at him for slapping me." 

"Then," Larry said, "he walked out on your mother, for a younger woman, and you went on 
being mad at him for that, rather than seeing anything beyond your anger." He paused for a 
moment. "I just thought of something else. Did your mother contribute to your feeling that Gavin 
wasn't a good father?" 

For a moment, I wanted to fiercely defend Beth, my mother. I didn't want anything to disrupt 
my belief that she was totally wonderful. But memories began to filter through and, finally, I had 
to agree with Larry's idea. "Not directly," I said. "She never complained about him to me, and 
she never berated him for his lack of affection, but sometimes I'd walk into a room where they'd 
been having a discussion, and they'd look at me as if they'd been caught doing something wrong. 
At the time, I assumed they had been arguing over something and that something was me. Or 


maybe I just hoped I was getting some kind of attention. And sometimes, when Mom asked 
Gavin to do something for me and he said he didn't have time, she'd sigh." 

Larry smiled. "Kids love attention. I know I did. But it wasn't a big deal for Steven and me. 
We were lucky to have two good parents. They gave us a few swats across the rear as well as 
plenty of hugs, so there was never any doubt that they were paying attention." 

I was just about to say he was lucky, when Larry took the glass out of my hand and said, "I 
think you need another drink." 

Before I could turn my head to look, the reasons for the second drink appeared beside me. 
Doug Mundano, Mickey Stevens, and Blake Mackenzie, all looking serious. 

Blake said, "I see that Donna Zacharias has been nominated for the council and that you're 
one of the nominators." 

"That's true," I said. "She has and I did." 

"And you haven't been nominated," Doug said. "Why? I thought it was settled that you were 
going to run." 

"It was certainly settled a week ago," I said, "but since then something happened to mess up 
my personal life, and I decided I couldn't give the job the attention it deserved." I could see that 
all three councilors were itching to know about my personal life, but I can keep my mouth shut 
for my own benefit as well as for others. 

"Macushla,"” said Mickey, "is it not something your good friends can fix? We'd be happy to 
do whatever's needed." 

Mickey was being Irish again. Maybe he was Irish. Maybe someday I'd find out. "Sorry, but 
it's not something anybody can fix." 

"That's too bad," Doug said. "I think Donna was a bad choice. You must know what kind of 
reputation her family has. They're a worthless bunch." 

"I know,” I said, "but I know Donna, too, and she's risen above all that." 

Blake scowled. "Well, I don't know anything about her family, of course, but offspring 
usually breeds true." 

My hand itched to smack him one, so I wrapped it around my fresh drink and took a sip. 
"Well, if you're unhappy about Donna, there's nothing to stop you finding somebody to run 
against her." 

I got a reprieve of two or three minutes, while the three men told Larry what they wanted to 
drink. 

Doug said, "If you think Donna Zacharias would make a good councilor, I'll respect your 
judgement, but I'd like to talk to her myself." 

"Go ahead," I said. "You know where to find her. She's the librarian." 

He looked surprised. "Yeah. So she is. I forgot that." 

My three political fans went off to choose a table. I watched Mickey trailing in the rear and 
thought it must be convenient to be bald when you're the only barber in town. 

When Larry came back, I said, "Tell me the gossip. I'm sick of thinking about my father and 
talking about it is beginning to make me bitchy." 

"We can't have that!" Larry said, with a grin, "Not when I'm right in the line of fire! Okay, 
Gunnar Christensen was in on Wednesday night, and he gave me a different reason for drinking. 
He said it makes him wittier." 

"Wittier! I got the impression he's never smiled in his entire life!" 

"He did actually smile once or twice, but I'm not sure he knew who he was smiling at or why 
he was doing it." 


"Oh, dear." 

"But you're going to love this bit," Larry said. "He says that now he's glad his wife left 
because she's way stupider than he thought she was." 

"And why is she stupid?" I asked. 

"Because she moved in with Tom Nelson." 

That startled me. I'd always thought Tom was a loner. "But he's a real sweetie, once you get 
past the worn overalls, the unpolished boots, and the shyness." 

"I know," said Larry, "but I don't think Gunnar sees beyond the surface. He's obviously not 
impressed with Tom's appearance, or with the fact that he drives a garbage truck." 

"I wonder how Tara got to know Tom." 

Larry ran his fingers over my knuckles. "Who do you know that you can ask? I've never 
seen either one of them in here." 

"Tom might drink up at The Rod & Reel. I know Ross goes there once in a while, so I can 
ask him what he knows." 

" I'm wondering if Gunnar needs to talk," Larry said. "I wonder if he's ever gone for 
counseling, or if he had help when he quit drinking before." 

"Why?" 

"If he hasn't, maybe I can get him to talk to me, so I can find out what's going on in his head. 
Maybe I can help." 


Six days later, Luisa opened the door to my knock and backed her wheelchair away so I 
could squeeze into the narrow entrance. "Brenda, so good to see you!" She reached up to hug me. 
"How are you?" 

"T'm fine, thanks." 

"Go in kitchen," Luisa urged. Once there, and seated at the table, she looked at me intently. 
"You don't look so fine." With English as her second language, and a poor second at that, she'd 
learned to read faces better than most. But maybe she'd always been able to do that. 

I waved my hand at the calendar hanging on the wall. "It's February 21st, the last day for 
nominations and, so far, Donna is the only one on the list. I'm scared somebody will step up at 
the last minute and beat the pants off her." 

Luisa threw her hands up. "Oh, Brenda, you worry too much! Nobody will beat Donna. 
People don't want to spend spare time working on the council. Anyway, my whole family vote 
for her." 

They would, too. Luisa might be in a wheelchair, but she was the matriarch of her family. 
They did what she told them to do, and she watched over them like a mother hen. 

Sally, slim and fresh as only a teenager can be, came in, smiling a welcome at me as she 
headed for the stove. She helped Luisa get up in the morning, put her to bed at night, and made 
lunch for her and Carlo. 

"We have quiche,” Luisa said. "I teach Sally how to make it." Luisa's MS was the slow- 
developing kind, and her mind was as sharp as it had ever been. 

I noticed there were only three place settings. "Where's Carlo?" 

"He go to my oldest boy's house. He help make new bedroom in the basement." 

I wondered if that meant another grandchild. 

But Luisa was apparently thinking about the election. "If somebody else run, Donna have to 


make speeches, yes?" 

"Yes, but what can she say? All she has to offer is the same thing I would have offered, 
common sense and a sharp pencil." 

"That's all she need to say! Besides," she added, smiling, "that's all people want to know. 
Politicians bad for speaking a whole page to tell something they could say in one sentence." 

Sally served the quiche and a green salad, and the three of us ate in rapt silence for a few 
minutes. 

"Gina and Charlie come back from honeymoon on the weekend," Luisa said. "They look 
happy, but Gina a little pale." She looked hopeful. "Maybe she pregnant." 

"They've only been married for three weeks," I protested. 

Luisa snorted. "You think I don't know what goes on with young people? But it's okay, they 
married now." She shook her head. "Gina is thirty, you know. If she going to have half a dozen 
bambinos, she better get busy." 

I very much doubted that Gina would have any bambinos, though perhaps she and Charlie 
would lie about one of them being infertile and adopt a couple. I decided to change the subject. 
"How many grandchildren do you have now?" Not really a change of subject, but I knew it 
would get Luisa going on her pet project: more grandchildren than any of her sisters had. 

By the time Sally poured coffee and put a plate of sugar cookies on the table, I'd heard about 
the escapades and accomplishments of all Luisa's eleven grandchildren. 

I brought Luisa up to date on what gossip I'd heard since Gina's wedding. As soon as Sally 
finished clearing up and left the room, Luisa asked, "Are you feel bad because your father die?" 
She patted my hand. "You got no other family, right?" 

"T think there are some cousins, way down the other end of the country, but my father was 
apparently alienated from the rest of his family, so I have no idea who they are or where they 
are." 

Luisa frowned and clucked disapprovingly. "I know you sad because you alone now, but 
your father was a difficult man. I tell you, now he is gone, what your mother tell me long time 
ago. She wanted big family, but your father didn't want any babies." 

That was a surprise, in spite of his reserved attitude. "So I was an accident." 

"Yes." Luisa sighed. "Gavin right away had vasectomy, in secret. He never told Beth, but 
she knew." 

"How?" 

"First, he ask her to get an abortion, because they were both so busy and still poor. He say he 
was worried for Beth's health. And when she said no to the abortion, he didn't ask again." 

"Somebody probably told her what he'd done," I said. 

Luisa nodded. "Hard to keep a secret in a place so small. But I feel sorry for you, with no 
brothers and sisters to play with. Your father not natural, not wanting children." 

I didn't know how to respond to that. I'd never felt that my life lacked anything merely 
because I was an only child. But Luisa was so sure she was right that I knew arguing with her 
wouldn't accomplish anything. Even being an ‘accident’ didn't seem to bother me that much. 
After all, I was here and that's what mattered. Maybe it would hit me later. 

Anyway, it was time for me to get back to work. I rose and kissed Luisa on both cheeks. "I 
have a client coming in about ten minutes." 

She put her hand over mine. "Okay. Next time you stay longer." She twinkled at me. "What 
time nominations close?" 

"Four o'clock." 


"Okay. I send my boys down to town office and they tell everybody to go away." 

Which meant she was wishing Donna luck, but did Donna need it? It was out of my hands 
now. 

Fortunately, I was busy for most of the afternoon, so I didn't think about the election and 
also didn't get to the town hall until ten after four, though I'd promised Donna to be there right at 
the deadline. When I walked in, the secretary, Laura Beresford, grinned at me. "Congratulations 
on picking a winner!" 

Donna, sitting across the desk from Laura, said, "Winning was easy. But now comes the 
hard part." Her face, framed by dark hair, looked calm and her hazel eyes revealed nothing, but I 
could see tension in the lean, muscular body. 

Laura produced one of her rare, sparkling smiles. "You'll be fine, Donna. Now that Mr. 
Kingsley has sworn you in, here's a list of your responsibilities as a councilor, and a list of the 
council's duties." She handed a single page to Donna. "The next council meeting will be here at 
7:00 p.m. March 6th." 

I knew Donald Kingsley through my work as a realtor, and always thought of him as a gray 
man—gray suit, gray hair, dour expression. But terribly efficient, as he needed to be, since he 
was the administrator and financial officer for the town. In other words, whatever the council 
wanted to happen, he was the one who put it together, and I'd made sure Donna knew that. 

Donna thanked Laura, then walked with me out to my car through the dusk and drizzling 
rain. We got into my bright blue Honda and Donna turned to face me, her back resting partly 
against the door. 

"Well!" she said. "I'm now officially a town councilor. I'm a wheel! Bow down, world, you 
have a new leader!" 

I laughed. "You don't have to be nervous, but maybe you are. How do you feel?" 

She groaned. "Oh, my God! What did I just do?" 

"Like you said, you are now a big wheel," I said. "But remember, wheels are what dogs pee 
on." 

Donna looked startled, then smiled. "Go ahead, world, if you dare." 

"Shall we go to some fancy place and have a drink to celebrate?" 

"There's nothing to celebrate," Donna said. "I won because there was nobody else in the 
race." 

"I know, but we could celebrate the imminent defeat of Blake Mackenzie and all he stands 
for," I said. 

Donna shook her head. "Later! Right now, I need to get back to the library. Gina asked to 
get off a little early so she could go someplace with Charlie." 

"Is she pregnant yet?" 

"She hasn't said so." Donna rubbed her knuckles against her jawline. "I think she's kinda 
torn between having a family and sticking with the library. She's wanted to be a librarian for so 
long that it would be hard for her to give up this job." 

"She'd have to get a lot of college education to become an 'official' librarian, though, 
wouldn't she?" 

"At least five years." Donna opened the car door. "She could do it, if she really wants to, but 
I don't know if she can handle both the education and having a family." 

"I know what Luisa would say." 

"Yeah, so do I!" Now outside the car, Donna bent to look in at me. "Thanks for being here. 
I'll call you." 


I watched her dash through the rain toward her own car and decided I'd go back to work, 
too. However, that turned out to be a waste of time, since there were no phone messages and no 
clients looking for me. Right on the dot of five, Anne-Marie shrugged into her coat. Her face said 
she didn't want to go wherever she was going, but that she'd go anyway, no matter what. 

"Are you okay?" I asked. 

"T don't know," she said. 

My mouth fell open. Anne-Marie always knew everything. 

She caught my expression. "I've got an appointment. With a therapist. He's probably going 
to say I'm crazy." 

Before I could protest, she fled. As the door closed behind her, Ross said, "Looks like our 
girl is in trouble. I've never seen her look so flustered." 

"She didn't even remind us to lock the doors or to wear our raincoats," Paul said. 

We headed out, remembering, of course, to lock the doors. I wanted to tell Larry my news 
about Donna's win before I did anything else, but common sense prevailed. I needed to go home 
and eat and feed the DeeCee and do a few chores before I went to The Maggie and started 
drinking gin and tonic. 

Besides, this was Deception Bay. He probably already knew about Donna's win. 


Chapter 8 ~ Larry kicks ass 


Ferris Denver swept four dollars and seventy-five cents off my dining room table into his 
hand and then dropped it into the pocket of his trousers, which seemed to stay perfectly creased 
no matter how long he sat playing poker. "Larry, that was a most enjoyable game," he said. He 
looked pleased. He always did when he won. 

"Glad you liked it," I replied, resisting the temptation to add that most games were fun when 
you were winning. I'd caught him cheating at least three times during the evening, though the 
other two hadn't seemed to notice. 

Ross and Jerry grabbed their coats from the hall closet. I said, "Hey, I thought you two were 
going to stay for a drink." 

"Not tonight," Ross said. "I've got an eight-a.m. appointment to show some property. I need 
to have my head straight." 

Jerry sighed. "Wish I could but Annette will kill me if I'm not home by eleven." 

A moment later, the beep of the elevator signaled their departure and only Ferris remained at 
the table. "If that offer of a drink extends to me," he said, "I'd be glad to accept." 

"Of course," I said. In the kitchen, as I poured two ounces of single malt whiskey over ice 
and opened a Heineken for myself, I decided to settle the business of Ferris cheating. I didn't care 
about the paltry sums of money, but the dishonesty irritated me. Besides, I wanted to know why 
he did it. 

I handed Ferris his drink and sat down kitty-corner from him. "Have you been playing poker 
long?" 

"Yes," he said, "I started in college. Nearly twenty years ago now." 

"Do you feel you're fairly good at it?" 

Ferris tried to look modest and failed. "Well, yes, compared to most ordinary guys. I'm not a 
professional, of course." 

"So why do you feel the need to cheat?" 

Ferris's expression didn't change, but he couldn't hide the shock because it jolted his body. 
After a couple of seconds of silence, he put the glass of whiskey down on the table and said, 
"You're way out of line, Larry. If you're accusing me of cheating, I'm not going to drink your 
liquor. I don't need to put up with this kind of aggravation." 

He made as if to get up, but I said, "Don't. I want to have a serious discussion with you.” I 
leaned back and looked him in the eyes. "And don't deny the cheating. I've been aware of it ever 
since you joined the group." 

"How could you be?" But there was now a tinge of shame as well as shock. 

I was glad he'd given in easily. "I started playing poker when I was six years old. My father 
taught me. He could have made his living at it, but he liked being out in the woods felling trees, 
better than sitting under artificial light inside, taking money from people who think poker is 
some kind of lottery and someday they're going to win big." 

"But I'm good at cheating!" He sounded indignant. 

"Not good enough." 

Now his face showed both anger and fear. "I suppose you want something to keep quiet 
about it. How much?" 

"I don't want money,” I said. "I want to know why you're doing it. Sure can't be for our 
penny ante stakes." 


Ferris stared at me as if I had red horns growing out of my forehead. "Let me get this 
straight. You're asking me why I cheat at cards? What are you, some kind of amateur 
psychologist?" 

"You might say that. My father didn't just teach me how to play poker as a game. He added 
smatterings of math and psychology. He taught me to be observant, to pay attention to body 
language." 

"And if I don't tell you?" 

I shrugged. "You'll never play poker in this group again." 

He looked surprised, then angry, then resigned. "All right. Telling people wouldn't do my 
reputation any good, and I can't afford to risk losing that." He paused. "I don't know why you're 
even concerned about this. What I win in a whole night isn't enough to buy a decent cup of 
coffee." 

"It's not about the money," I said. "It's just that cheating really annoys me. Poker is a game 
and, like any other game, it should be played by the rules, not used to gain brownie points, or 
whatever the hell you're trying to do." I paused for a mouthful of beer. "Look, do you cheat on 
income tax returns?" 

"God, no!" Ferris looked shocked. "Not on my own or anybody else's. If the income tax 
department caught me doing that, they'd investigate every return I file. It would ruin my 
reputation with them and, eventually, with the clients who get investigated." 

"So you're honest in your business. Why not in playing a game?" 

He took a long, slow sip of whiskey, then sighed. "Okay, I'll tell you. And will that be the 
end of it for you?" 

"Yes, with one caveat. You will never cheat again in this poker club." 

"All right. I guess I can live with that, though I still think that cheating at penny ante poker 
is about the least important thing in the world." 

"It's not world-shaking, no. But it's wrecking my enjoyment of the game." I paused. "And, if 
it's so unimportant, why do you do it?" 

He stared for a moment at the twinkling streetlights of Deception Bay, visible through the 
sliding glass doors at the far end of my living room. I never bothered to close those drapes. 
Nobody could see into my place unless they were using high-powered binoculars and, if they 
did, and thereby got a thrill watching me wander around in my jockey shorts, that posed no 
problem for anybody. 

Ferris said, "I was an only child, raised by parents who were determined that I was going to 
be the best, do the best, and bring glory to the family. They wanted me to win at everything, right 
from babyhood. Fastest to walk, quickest to grow teeth, reading Shakespeare by six." He glanced 
at me. "All right, that was an exaggeration, but not by much." 

"So, you had to prove you had brains and win at everything?" 

"Exactly. And I liked being a winner. It was good for my ego. I was proud of what I could 
do." 

"Is that why you got an accounting degree?" 

Ferris took another long sip of single malt. "I guess so. I liked accounting, and economics 
and business in general. I don't think I realized, until I got the degree, that it was another way of 
winning, of proving my brain power. I just wanted to do it. I wanted to get into something that I 
could enjoy and also make a good living." 

I picked up his empty glass. "Driving or walking?" 

"Oh, driving," he said. 


I poured him just an ounce. "Seems to me that would be the ultimate win, to spend your life 
the way you want. Then you wouldn't need to keep on winning at everything. Or has it become 
an addiction?" 

Ferris looked startled. "It's never even occurred to me that winning might be an addiction." 

"Might be worth a thought,” I said. "Might be worth talking to a counselor, if you find that 
giving up cheating at poker bothers you a lot." 

"I don't want to consider it an addiction." 

"I've been told that addicts never do." 

That stopped him for a moment. Then he said, "Did you ever lose more than you could 
afford at poker?" 

"No. My father taught me not to gamble. He said that what I lost at poker I should consider 
as a fee for playing the game and enjoying it." 

"That wouldn't be easy for a kid to learn." 

"It wasn't. I think I was about eight or nine when I was so keen on the cards in my hand that 
I bet my new bike that I'd win. My father had a better hand and he won it." 

"But he gave it back, of course," Ferris said. 

"No, he didn't." 

"But that was cruel!" 

"It seemed cruel at the time," I said, "but he'd been telling me for at least a couple of years 
that only an idiot loses more than he can afford. Or wants to afford. He sold the bike and said I'd 
have to walk the paper route until I earned enough to buy a new one." 

Ferris shook his head. "That's real tough love." 

His comment reminded me of Brenda's comments about her father. I'd have to remember to 
tell her about my experience. I'd never applied the expression ‘tough love' to losing my bike, but 
of course that's what it was. 

"What did your mother think about you playing poker so young?" Ferris put down his empty 
glass and rose. 

"She was fine with it," I said. "She figured I was learning some good life skills. Quite often, 
she played, too, which made it more interesting." 

"Thanks for the whiskey," Ferris said. He went into the entrance hall and took his coat off its 
hanger. "I guess I should thank you for the warning, too." 

"I was just telling you what my limits are. I love poker; I hate cheating. If you're playing 
poker in my group, you don't cheat." 

Ferris put his hand on the doorknob. "Fair enough. I'll think about it. But I like winning; it 
makes me feel good." 


The next night, behind the bar at The Maggie, I kept glancing at the clock on the wall, 
hoping Brenda would come in for her nightcap. I was itching to tell her that I'd found out why 
Ferris was cheating. I finally gave up on her. Then she came strolling in, just after ten, and 
claimed her usual stool, 

I slid a couple of fingers across her hand. "Hey, babe, any gossip?" 

"Luisa is going to have another grandchild." 

"That's not gossip," I said. "That's like saying the sun is going to rise tomorrow." 

"Okay, how about Anne-Marie going to dinner with Max Brady at Maxima's?" 


"Now that has possibilities. Hang on, don't lose that thought." I went to the far end of the bar 
to take care of some customers. When I came back, I asked, "Did she say why?" 

"No. She blushed and took off in a hurry. It was almost like she was afraid we might back 
her into a corner and tickle her until she confessed." 

I blinked. "Tickle Anne-Marie? I simply cannot even imagine such an event. Surely it would 
be impossible." 

"I know," Brenda said. "She is pretty unbending, isn't she? And I have never, ever seen her 
blush before. I suspect it means she's embarrassed." 

"Because she's still going out with Max?" 

"Mostly because she confessed to me that he's an ex-con. I think she's wishing she'd never 
told me all the details and is afraid of what I think of her for still seeing him." 

Another idea occurred to me. "If he's taking her to Maxima, maybe they're celebrating 
something. Or he's going to propose. You know how expensive that restaurant is. As an 
apprentice, Max isn't making much, so going there must be special." 

"[ hope you're right," Brenda said. "I've casually mentioned Max to a few people and they all 
think he's a great guy.” 

"He must be a great guy if Anne-Marie is still going out with him!" 

Brenda grinned. "The only thing I'm actually sure of is that if I get invited to the wedding, 
Anne-Marie will expect me to buy a brand-new outfit for it." She chewed up the last of her 
lemon slices. "So tell me about Ferris." 

I gave her all the details, including Ferris not being sure he wanted to give up cheating. "I 
think it is a kind of addiction. He said it makes him feel good to win." 

"Interesting," Brenda said. "I usually think of addicts in connection with drugs and alcohol, 
but I guess emotional habits can be just as bad. Is it going to matter to you whether or not he 
quits the group?" 

"No. It's his choice." I built another gin and tonic for her. 

She bit into the first lemon slice, shuddered, and said, "Oh, that is so good!" After following 
that with a hit of her drink, she went on. "The 'tough love' thing is also interesting, because 
Gavin was definitely into that. I got a call from his lawyer today and guess what?" 

"What?" 

"He left me fifty thousand dollars." 

"Cool beans!" 

"Not so cool. It's in trust. If I agree to four years of college, I get the money. If I don't agree, 
no money." 

"Wow, talk about tough love! Why couldn't he have just left you the money and trusted you 
to spend it wisely? Or unwisely? Or however the hell you wanted to spend it? That's carrying 
control beyond the grave." 

"Because he was who he was, I guess." 

"And have you figured that out yet?" I asked. 

"No. It's not bothering me as much, but I still find myself waking up in the middle of the 
night and thinking about it." 

"What about the money? Are you going to accept it?" 

"I don't know," Brenda said. "I doubt it. I still don't know what I want to be when I grow up, 
and I like my life the way it is. I have a month to decide, but I think the decision is already 
made." 

I spent the next few minutes walking around the room, picking up empty glasses and new 


orders, thinking about Gavin's attempts to control his daughter's life. He'd pushed her way too 
hard. Had he pushed because he was a control freak, or was he trying to help her grow up by 
making her fight him? Well, a little too late now to ask him. 

On my final trip back to the bar, Donna Zacharias came walking in and plonked herself 
down on the stool beside Brenda. 

"What's your poison?" I asked. 

"Black Bush, one ice cube." 

I grinned at her. "I do like a woman who knows what she wants." 

"Even a woman who doesn't always get it?" Donna asked. But that turned out to be a 
rhetorical question, because she turned to Brenda. "I have to tell you what happened at the 
council meeting last Wednesday night." 

"I've been wondering what was going on," Brenda said. "I swear we've been playing 
telephone tag forever." 

"[ hate to tell you this," Donna said, pushing her dark hair back from her face, "but Blake 
got approval on his motion to change the status of Deception Bay from town to city." 

Brenda looked concerned. "What happened? Who caved?" 

"The mayor,” Donna said. She took her Black Bush from me, closed her eyes, and savored 
her first sip. She seemed to love the taste of Irish whiskey as much as Brenda loved her lemon 
slices. 

"John caved?" Brenda said. "But he told me he was definitely against it." 

Donna heaved a big sigh. "He was. He actually apologized to me after the meeting, when the 
others had gone. But he said he'd been so worn down from the first argument with Blake that he 
just decided to hell with it, and voted yes in order to shut Blake up." 

"What was the first argument about?" Brenda asked. 

"Blake made a motion for a fifty percent raise in pay for all the councilors," Donna replied. 
"He said we need more money because we have very serious responsibilities and the job takes a 
lot of time, and so on and so on. Mickey agreed with him. John said it wasn't fair to raise 
property taxes for that kind of increase. Doug agreed with John. By the time it was put to the 
vote and Blake lost, we were all exhausted." 

"It wouldn't surprise me if Blake had engineered things that way," Brenda said. "He decided 
to wear you down and then go in for the kill." 

I decided to add my own opinion. "He probably knew he'd wear you down, but he'd have 
been one happy camper if the raise in pay had gone through." 

Brenda said, "I sat in on a couple of meetings and I have a lot of sympathy for the 
councilors. You've all got full-time jobs or businesses, and probably you're all tired before you 
even get to a meeting.” 

"Blake didn't seem tired,” Donna said. 

"That's because he's got big ambitions," Brenda said. "He wants to rule Deception Bay, then 
take over the world." 

"He's a prick," Donna said. "I can see now why you're worried about him." She handed me 
her glass. "Refill, please." 

I obliged. "What happens now about changing the name? Is it a done deal?" 

Donna said, "No, passing the motion is just the first step. The next thing is that John fills out 
and signs an application to the provincial government. He says Laura will send that along with a 
copy of the motion. And from what I've seen of her, she's way too efficient to forget it." 

"Yes," said Brenda gloomily. She sat up straighter. "Well, it's not the end of the world, I 


guess. But I wish it hadn't happened." 

"I feel like I let you down," Donna said. 

"Oh, don't be silly!" Brenda patted Donna on the shoulder. "There was nothing else you 
could have done. It was the mayor who let me down. Let all of us down." 

The conversation moved on to other things. Donna finished her drink, paid, and said she was 
going home. Brenda stayed for another fifteen minutes, until I caught her yawning and suggested 
she might want to get some sleep, too. 

"You're right," she said. "It's been a long day. 

I blew her a kiss as she left and got two kisses back. It wasn't very busy in The Maggie, and 
I'd just pulled out the current science fiction novel when my cousin, Susan, breezed in, with her 
husband, Buck, trailing along behind. 

"Hey, Larry," she said. "We went to a movie in Breslow and it was so exciting I need a drink 
to take the edge off." 

I raised my hand to greet Buck and he grinned. He was a man of very few words and so laid- 
back that I figured he didn't have any edges. They settled down at a table close to the counter and 
I delivered their orders, a beer for Buck and a rum and coke for Susan. 

She started in on me as soon as I put the drinks down. "Larry, did you go see your mother 
and find out what's happening with her and Henry?" 

"Yes, I saw her, and as far as I know, she and Henry are dating." 

"Well, what are you going to do about it?" Susan demanded. 

"Why should I do anything? They're both over twenty-one and free to do as they please." I 
thought that had ended the conversation, so I headed back to my place behind the bar. 

Susan got up and followed me. "Larry, sometimes you're so dense I'm surprised you ever 
find your way home at night. Aunt Jean and Henry are old. They need to be looked after." 

I glanced over at Buck to see if there was any hope that he could get me out of this stupid, 
unnecessary discussion, but he was already talking—or maybe listening—to two other loggers at 
the next table. "Susan, my mother isn't even sixty yet. She wouldn't appreciate being called old." 

"Then she isn't facing reality! People start losing it as soon as they hit fifty. I mean, look at 
my own mother. She's totally clueless." 

"She's been clueless ever since I was old enough to figure out what that meant." A mean 
thing to say, perhaps, but true. 

Susan didn't take offence, rather to my surprise. "Well, that's what I mean, Larry. She just 
started losing it a little earlier than most people." 

I wasn't going to go any further down that road. "So, what awful thing do you think is going 
to happen if my mother and Henry Rankin keep on spending time together?" 

"Could be a whole lot of awful things," Susan said indignantly. "Henry might borrow money 
from her and never pay her back. He might con her into cleaning his house for him. He might 
even con her into marrying him!" 

"And so what if she does? It might make her happy." 

"Don't be so dumb!" Susan snapped. "She's always said that Uncle Delbert was the sweetest 
man alive, so how could she be happy with anyone else? Anyway, old people shouldn't date 
because they just make fools of themselves when they do." 

I decided it was time to back off. "Well, I appreciate your concern for my mom. But I don't 
think we need to worry about her seeing Henry. They're both adults and, as such, responsible for 
themselves." 

Susan sighed, then shook her head. "That's just where you're wrong. Yes, they're adults, but 


no, they're past taking responsibility for themselves. The trouble is, they're like little kids; they 
don't like being told what to do." 

"You're not a little kid, and you're not old, but you don't like being told what to do either." 

"Of course, I don't like it; that's because I know what I'm doing. I don't need anybody else 
telling me." 

Fortunately, I saw a table of six people waving at me. "Sorry, I have to tend to business, 
Susan. Go enjoy your drink." By the time I'd taken orders and delivered them, Susan was back at 
her table, sipping her drink and holding hands with Buck. 

I heaved a sigh of relief and managed to look very busy behind the bar, replenishing supplies 
and shifting bottles around. I truly did appreciate my cousin's concern for my mother, but I 
couldn't tolerate Susan's conviction that her opinions were facts. And I was being paid to tend 
bar, not get into family fights. 

When there was nothing else I could do behind the bar, I made a circuit of the room, 
checking to see if anybody needed a refill. When I got back, I discovered I had a new customer. 
Gunnar Christensen was perched on Brenda's bar stool. 

The man seemed less glassy-eyed than usual, and I wondered if I'd be able to have a 
reasonable conversation with him, one that wouldn't get lost in the fumes of alcohol swirling 
around in his brain. "So how are you doing?" [ asked, as I pushed his vodka and orange across 
the counter. 

"Good, Larry, good!" He took a sip of his vodka. "It's great to have someone intelligent 
behind this bar, someone I can talk to." 

Well, that comment agreed perfectly with what I'd decided to try. "Nothing like some 
interesting talk to go along with good booze." 

"You have a drink with me," Gunnar said, throwing another bill on the counter. "I don't like 
drinking alone, so you'd be doing me a favor." 

For a man who didn't like drinking alone, he sure did a lot of it. Or that was my guess, since 
he was always half-cut when he came into The Maggie and I was sure that he wouldn't be seen, 
drunk or sober, in The Rod and Reel. Maybe he drank in the bank, with customers or staff. But if 
he did, I'd have heard about it by now. 

"IT don't usually have one until eleven-thirty," I said. "I'm not supposed to drink on the job, so 
I limit myself that way. And, by then, most of the customers have gone home." 

Gunnar nodded sagely. "It's good to have rules and to live by them," he said, "but rules are 
made to be broken. Once in a while, anyway. Come on, loosen up, Larry." 

His voice had an edge to it, and he was frowning. I wondered if he'd get angry if I didn't join 
him in a drink. Well, he was right about one thing; rules were made to be bent or broken once in 
a while. If my having a drink now made it easier for him to talk, then so be it. I poured a 
Heineken for myself and clinked glasses with him. "Skoal!" 

"Good boy," Gunnar said, his face sunny again. 

Did he expect me to wag my tail? Or lean closer so he could scratch me behind the ears? I 
smoothed out my irritation with a sip of beer and said, "So, are things going well at the bank?" 

"Just fine," Gunnar said, tossing down the last of his drink, and pushing his glass to my side 
of the bar. "Do that again, please." 

I poured another vodka and orange. "Have you been a drinker for a long time?" 

He glanced at his watch. "Had the first one today about noon. Sometimes I start earlier; it 
always sets me up for the day." 

"I meant, like did you start as a teenager or later on?" 


He eyed me for a minute. "Hard to say. Lost in the mists of time, all that." 

This man was a lot less cooperative than Ferris! I knew I shouldn't be asking Gunnar 
personal questions, anyway. But there were so many things I wanted to know: when he'd started 
serious drinking; the reason he'd started; had he ever had counseling; would he go for that again? 
Not that I was qualified to counsel him, but maybe I could get him started on the path. 

Gunnar had other ideas. "My only problem is that bitch of a woman I married. I should have 
known better; she always did have rigid ideas. And she always wanted things her own way." He 
shook his head. "And now I've got to go through the hassle of getting rid of her. Divorce is 
expensive and she'll want to take me for everything I've got." 

I tried to steer the conversation to his past history, but kept hitting a solid wall. He might be 
drunk, but he seemed to be an expert at evasion. For the next hour he talked about nothing but 
his wife and what a bitch she'd been. He also kept pressuring me to have more drinks. During 
that hour, I waited on customers, cleared tables, and waved goodbye to Susan and Buck. At least 
Gunnar had saved me from any more family discussions. 

It was after midnight by the time he left. I'd managed to keep my own alcohol consumption 
down to two beers, but I hadn't learned anything I wanted to know. And I was exhausted from 
the effort of trying to break down Gunnar's wall. 

I wondered what Brenda would make of it when I told her. Had she ever had experience 
with an alcoholic? 


Chapter 9 ~ Brenda listens 


The Princess Café was nearly full when I sat down across from Charlie and Gina, eager to 
catch up on their news. 

"Hey, Brenda!" said Charlie, giving me his warmest smile. Gina simply beamed and reached 
over the table to squeeze my hand. 

"It's been a while," I said. "Your wedding was the last week of January and here it is the 
twenty-first of March. I've missed you.” 

Gina smiled. "That's only six weeks. Maybe seven." 

"It seems longer," I said. "But lots of things have happened." 

Patsy put three mugs of coffee on the table, and a tiny vase containing a purple pansy. "It's 
the spring equinox, so I'm celebrating by adding flowers to every table." 

"Aren't you just about ready to graduate?" Charlie asked. 

Patsy grinned at him. "One more semester, starting in June. Woo hoo!" She paused. "That is, 
if I pass all the exams." 

"Oh, you'll pass," I said. "If you're as good at writing exams as you are a waitress, you'll 
have no trouble." Patsy had financed college by working at the cafe every spare minute. "And 
we'll celebrate your graduation." 

Patsy took our orders and hurried away. Gina reached for my hand again. "We're 
celebrating, too. I'm pregnant." 

"Pregnant!" My mouth fell open for a second, then I realized how that was possible. 

"Nothing to it," Charlie said. "Artificial insemination is the perfect scientific method of 
conception." 

"Congratulations!" I said. "Are you hoping for a son or a daughter?" Nearly two years 
before, when Charlie and I were dating, he'd told me that he wasn't keen on ‘a little Charlie’ 
running around. That was when I still thought he was gay and that he and his partner could 
adopt. 

"T want a little Gina!" Charlie said. "Wouldn't that be fantastic?" 

"How about two little Ginas?" Gina said. "Then we could get our family all done at once. No 
matter what my mother says, I'm not having more than two. I still want to become a librarian 
with a degree and the certificate hanging on my wall." 

"Suits me," Charlie said. His expression said that anything Gina wanted would suit him. 

"Have you told Luisa about the baby?" I asked. 

Gina smiled. "We're going to do that tonight. We're having dinner at their place." 

"She'll be thrilled," I said. "Are you going to tell her about the insemination?" 

"Never!" Charlie exclaimed. "She'd be so pissed off!" 

"First she'd be shocked," Gina said, "then pissed off." 

"There's absolutely no reason to tell her," I said, "and several reasons why you shouldn't. 
Anyway, it doesn't matter. I hope you're not going to tell anybody else, either. You both know 
what this town is like for gossip." 

"We know, and we won't," said Gina. "Well, the baby is our big news. What's been 
happening in your life, Brenda?" 

I told them about my father's death and that I was bothered by it, but not for the usual 
reasons of missing him, or regretting that his life had been cut short. After all, at seventy-six, 
he'd had a good life. And I'd seen so little of him in the last eighteen years or so that I could 


hardly say I missed his presence. 

Gina looked thoughtful as I told my story. "It's too bad you didn't get to have a conversation 
with him before he died. Maybe that would have helped." 

I shrugged. "Maybe. But it didn't happen that way because there was no warning that he was 
on his way out. He seemed perfectly healthy one day, and the next day his heart quit." I stopped 
while Patsy delivered our sandwiches and refilled the coffee mugs. "Anyway, I'll get over it 
eventually." 

"Of course, you will," Gina said, then smiled. "You don't have a choice, do you?" 

"I know." If I had to choose between being sad and happy, I'd pick ‘happy’ every day of the 
week. So I switched the conversation back to Charlie and Gina. "Charlie, have you told your 
mom and your sisters about the baby?" 

He grinned. "Phoned them last night. They thought I was wonderful for finally getting 
married. Now that they know about the baby, they're ready to give me the moon." 

"Grab it while you can," I said. I told them the latest gossip, including Anne-Marie's worries 
over her relationship with Max. 

"I know about him," Charlie said. "As a lawyer, I can't tell you any details, but in my 
judgment, he's a good guy." 

"Can I tell Anne-Marie that?" 

Charlie nodded. "Yes, but tell her it's only one man's opinion." 

"T will. Though she'll probably give it more weight than she should." 

Gina looked at her watch. "Oops, I'd better get back to the library so Donna can get some 
lunch." 

"And I," Charlie said, "am due in court at two." 

"As for me, I have an appointment with a client in fifteen minutes." 

Charlie and I argued about who would pay the bill for all of ten seconds and he won. Or lost, 
depending on how you cared to look at it. We all went our separate ways, three busy people with 
places to go, things to do. I was glad for Charlie and Gina's happiness, but my father's death still 
stuck in my throat like a damn fish bone. 


The afternoon didn't turn out the way I'd planned. Five minutes after I got back to Paradise 
Realty, my client phoned to say he couldn't make it, which meant that I had to phone several 
owners to cancel appointments for viewing their homes. By that time, Paul and Ross had gone 
somewhere for the rest of the day and the office was quiet and deserted except for Anne-Marie 
and me. 

Around two, she brought two mugs of coffee into my cubicle and said, "Can I talk to you for 
a few minutes?" 

"Sure." I pushed some papers aside. I couldn't very well say no; Anne-Marie never made 
coffee for anyone. Ever. According to Paul, she'd announced that fact when she first came to 
work at Paradise Realty, some eight years before, and said it was because of her feminist 
principles. Once Paul learned what an efficient secretary she was, he decided he could live with 
her principles. Besides, she obviously had something to get off her chest and I was quite willing 
to listen and learn. 

The first item didn't need words. She stretched her left hand across the desk so I could see 
the diamond glinting on her ring finger. 


"You and Max got engaged!" 

Anne-Marie nodded. "His proper name is Michael, you know." 

"Congratulations!" It seemed silly to ask if she was happy about it, but her expression was 
so worried that I did anyway. 

"T think so," she said. 

"You don't sound too sure. Are you still worried about his past?" 

"I guess so." 

She'd said she wanted to talk. Would I have to pry the information out of her one sentence at 
a time? "Have you talked to the therapist about it?" 

She nodded. "He seems to think it's okay. He doesn't believe I'm crazy to consider marrying 
aman who's spent time in prison." She preened a little. "In fact, he says it might help to make 
Max a law-abiding citizen for the rest of his life." 

I could tell she was feeling a little bit noble about her supposed contribution to society. 
Having met and talked to Max two or three times, I was sure that he wouldn't put up with her 
regarding him as a charity case. But he also seemed very intelligent. If so, he'd have learned that, 
once she was committed, Anne-Marie was absolutely loyal. He'd appreciate her support. I 
assumed that he had the sense to cure her gently of leanings toward false nobility. 

"Well," I said, "you don't need to worry about what I think. As I've said before, I have talked 
to Max a few times and he seems like a prize any girl would want, in spite of his past." 

"You really think so?" She was looking a little more relaxed. 

"I do, and so does Charlie. He wouldn't tell me any details, but he said Max is a good guy." 

Anne-Marie seemed startled. "When did you see Charlie?" 

"T had lunch with him and Gina today." 

"Oh! Is Gina pregnant yet?" 

There was no point not telling her. If Luisa found out at suppertime, the whole town would 
know by midnight. "Yes, she is." 

"Good." She paused. "I'm glad you're okay with me marrying Max. I thought you might 
think I was throwing myself away." 

"Not at all. Max made a mistake when he was young and stupid. He did what he did, paid 
his dues, and has his life back on track. He doesn't seem to me to be the type to be ashamed of a 
youthful mistake, even if it was a serious one." 

"No, he's not," Anne-Marie said. "He doesn't care if people know about his jail time, but he's 
kept quiet about it so that Graham Hill doesn't get slammed for bringing a jailbird into the 
community.” 

"That was a sensible decision, though people will gradually hear about it," I said, "no matter 
how careful you are. But they'll probably get to know Max as a person first and so they won't be 
concerned." 

Anne-Marie leaned back in her chair and relaxed. "I'm glad you think it's going to be okay. 
He's just so much fun to be around, so up-beat. He loves his job because he loves cars and gets to 
work on them all day. He says that someday he'll win the lottery and buy an old E-type Jag and 
restore it." She looked at me and smiled. "I guess I was young and stupid once, too. I married the 
wrong man." 

"But that experience taught you that everybody makes mistakes. Right?" 

"Right!" She was even looking happy now. Almost as if she wouldn't mind being tickled, I 
thought, then pushed the wicked thought away. Anne-Marie might be loosening up, but that was 
no reason to expect miracles. 


"Have you picked a date yet?" 

"No." But she'd obviously been thinking about it a lot, for she went on to tell me what she 
might wear, and what Max might wear, and where they might go on their honeymoon. She went 
on so long, I was afraid she'd start suggesting what I might wear, but before that happened, the 
office phone rang. 

Anne-Marie hurried off to the front desk, looking content once more, and I began riffling 
through local listings, hoping one of them would inspire me to do something useful. I had several 
hours to wait before I could bring Larry up to date on the latest gossip. 


It was after nine by the time I made it down to The Maggie. A client who'd bought a house 
through me was becoming more and more nervous as the closing date neared and she kept me on 
the phone reassuring her, until I had to remind myself how often I said to people that I was 
working as a realtor because I enjoyed it. Well, most of the time. Maybe Max had moments 
where he hated cars, but I suspected it was more likely to be particular car owners that he hated. 
And maybe only some of the time. 

But the walk down the hill cleared my head and I climbed onto my bar stool with my usual 
anticipation. Larry and I said 'I love you' to each other with our eyes and he brushed my hand as 
he gave me the gin and tonic. 

First, I told him about lunch with Charlie and Gina and their news. 

"Are they happy about her being pregnant?" 

"Delirious." 

"Are they going to tell anybody else about the artificial insemination?" Larry had lowered 
his voice for that question. 

"No." 

"Good!" Larry said. "Can you just imagine the gossip and speculation that would raise, 
especially with Charlie looking like such a stud? And Gina looks just as sexy." 

"I can imagine." And it made me shudder. "There's more news. Anne-Marie is engaged to 
Max." I relayed the details of my conversation with her. 

"Will she go through with it, do you think?" 

"Oh, yes. She's made the commitment and, considering what a prude she can be, I admire 
her courage. But that doesn't stop her worrying about it." 

"Typical of Anne-Marie," Larry said. "But, if I've judged Max accurately, he'll teach her to 
relax and stop worrying about appearances. We hope." He picked up his tray and went off to 
replenish drinks. 

While he was gone, my mind drifted, inevitably, back to Gavin, and I realized that I'd made 
the final decision about whether to accept the $50,000 from his estate. When Larry came back, I 
told him that I was going to refuse it. 

He looked concerned. "Are you sure? It's kind of your last chance to get what he wanted for 
you." 

"Yes, Iam sure. Formal education is a wonderful thing, but I have no idea what I'd do with 
it. Besides, it was what he wanted for me, not what I wanted for myself. I really do enjoy being a 
real estate salesman, in spite of worrywarts like the client who kept me on the phone for over an 
hour tonight." 

"Like me opting to tend bar instead of getting my accounting degree." 


"Exactly," I said. "Besides, I did some checking and $50,000 isn't enough to finance four 
years of college. It would probably end up costing double that." 

Larry eyed me for a minute. "Is that your way of slapping him back to get revenge for his 
slapping you when you were a kid?" 

The question startled me. "I don't think so." I gave it more thought. "No, I'm sure it's not. 
Anyway, it can't be called revenge, because he'll never know about it." 

"Okay." Larry "Just checking." 

"I'm glad you do," I said. "But it's been a few years since I enjoyed the idea of getting 
revenge. It just doesn't seem worth the trouble." 

"So have you forgiven him for that particular kind of tough love?" 

"Forgiven? I don't know. I don't think so. Anyway, since he can't know about revenge, he 
can't know how I feel about the bequest. Those things just don't seem important anymore." 

Larry picked up his tray again, but paused long enough to say, "That's good. I just wondered 
if that old history is what's bothering you about his death." 

I mulled it over while he was waiting on customers and decided that wasn't it. But what 
was? Before I got started going around and around in my mind again, Donna Zacharias sat down 
on the next stool and said, "Hi, Brenda. I'm reporting in on last night's council meeting." 

Larry returned, built her a Black Bush with ice, and she handed me a thick sheaf of papers. 

"This is Blake's latest project," Donna said. "He says that as soon as our change of status 
from town to city becomes official, we should create an official community plan." 

"Why do we need a community plan?" I asked. "We already have what seem to be adequate 
zoning laws. And what is all this paper about?" 

Donna rolled her eyes. "It's a copy of Breslow's official community plan. I read most of it 
last night and it's 158 pages of gobbledygook." 

A dozen new customers came in, probably from darts or bowling, and Larry went off to take 
care of them. Donna nursed her Bushmill's while I skimmed over the first few pages of Breslow's 
community plan. 

"Is the whole report like this?" I asked. 

"Almost," Donna said, "though it has some pretty pictures of parks and things, just to relieve 
the monotony. And the repetitions." 

"But 158 pages of merely planning how a community should evolve?" 

"Blake says it's long range, the formulation of a long-term vision, goals, policies and 
strategies." 

"That sounds like it came off the first page of the report, word for word. I'll bet he's 
memorized the introduction." 

Larry had come back and heard the last couple of sentences. "Perhaps he has memorized it. 
That way he can use it to 'sell' the idea to people. And convince everybody that because this 
long-range planning is so important, we have to have an advisory planning commission. Which, 
of course, Blake will direct." 

I handed the manuscript back to Donna. "I think this is garbage. What this report says in the 
first three single-spaced pages, I could say in one sentence." 

"Say it." 

"Everyone wants a pleasant, convenient, and healthy community to live in and we, the 
councilors, will do our very best to see that it happens." 

Donna laughed. "Right on! And that pretty much covers the other 155 pages. The silly part 
of it is that the official plan doesn't commit the community to actually doing anything. It's merely 


a guide to future actions." 

"So it's basically a course in how to plan real moves," Larry said. 

"I guess," Donna said. "Can I have another Bushmill's, please?" 

He built that for her, and another gin and tonic for me. He said, "If that so-called official 
community plan is merely a guideline, or a course in planning, it will be a very expensive one. 
Or is Blake planning to simply copy Breslow's plan?" 

Donna laughed again. "Are you kidding? Copying it wouldn't be any fun. He says Deception 
Bay is a unique community and therefore we must develop our own guidelines. Which means we 
would have to pay various experts to study and report on what we should do. It would cost a lot 
to produce a report like this, way too much for a small place like this. Our population is just a 
little over 6,000." 

"T think it's what my mother used to call busy-work," I said. "A lot of people being very 
busy writing a document that is totally unnecessary for practical purposes." 

"Lots of words to say nothing much," added Larry. By this time, he'd taken the Breslow 
report and was riffling through it. "Oh, listen to this: "Breslow is a vibrant, caring and welcoming 
community.’ It's that kind of use of the English language that drives me up the wall." 

"What do you mean?" I asked. 

"Well," Larry said, "The word 'community' or 'town' simply refers to a place where people 
live and work. A community can't 'care' about anything, or 'welcome' anybody. Only people can 
have those emotions. And I'll bet you both another drink that the people of Breslow are no more 
caring or welcoming than any other community." 

"I'm not betting," Donna said. "You'd win because you're right. The trouble with this report 
is that it's written in 'officialese' and meant to impress. I don't know who it's supposed to impress. 
Sure didn't work for me." 

"Or for me," I said. "Does the report say anything about reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions?" 

"Oh, yeah! There are several pages of how Breslow will work to reduce carbon dioxide 
emissions and hit zero emissions in another thirty years. Apparently, if we have an official 
community plan, we are required by provincial law to say that's what we'll do and to explain how 
we'll do it." 

Larry looked at me sympathetically. "That's the thing that had you all fired up weeks ago." 

"I still am," I said. "Because the theory that carbon dioxide is the control knob for climate is 
pure bullshit." 

"Oooh, you are fired up!" Donna said. 

"I'm not just a pretty face, you know. I spent months and months studying meteorology and I 
now read half a dozen blogs on the subject. Carbon dioxide does not cause the globe's 
temperature to rise. It's the other way around. Rising temperatures cause an increase in carbon 
dioxide." 

"So, if you're right," Donna said, "where does all this alarmism come from?" 

"It has to be political," Larry replied. "It's supporting somebody's ideology or else making 
lots of money for them." 

"Do you think the council is going to vote in favor of this community plan?" 

"I don't know," Donna said. "We're supposed to read Breslow's plan and think about it over 
the next two weeks. Until the next meeting. I'm against it and, of course, Blake is all for it." 

"I think Doug would be against it," I said. "But where does Mickey stand, I wonder. And 
what will John do when it comes to the crunch? He let us down on the designation thing." 


"Mickey was not in very good shape last night," Donna said. "He told me he'd been on a 
brannigan.” 

"What's a brannigan?" 

"According to him, it's a drinking bout, a spree." 

"Ah," said Larry, "in English, he was hungover." 

"T think he was hungover in any language," Donna said drily. "He looked awful." 

"I know an Irish word," I said. "Jackeen. I learned it from a guy who bought a house through 
me. It means somebody who's worthless but feels very important." 

Donna laughed. "That would be Blake Mackenzie, as I live and die!" 

"Feel free to use it," I said. "And pass it around. We have to fight silly stuff any way we 
can." 

We talked a bit more about the council and its personalities, and, of course, caught up on 
stray bits of gossip. Donna finished her drink and left, muttering as she climbed off the stool 
about needing to get to the library early, so she could interview assistants who would need to be 
trained to take over temporarily for Gina while she gave birth. 

After Donna had gone, Larry said, "Isn't she starting a little early? It'll be another eight 
months before Gina has her baby." 

"I know, but it takes time to find a good person, and more time to train them. And Gina 
might have a hard time, especially if she's having twins, which she said she'd like." 

Larry shook his head. "Twins! Wow! Why would she actually want twins?" 

"To have all her family at once and get it over with, so she said." I chewed up my last lemon 
slice. "Did you never think about having family, when you were married to your ex?" 

"No," he said. "I'm not a family man. I like people, and I like helping people, but not in the 
constant hands-on way you use with kids. I have absolutely no interest in raising children." 

"Like my father, I guess." 

"I guess. And like you, right?" He smiled at me. 

"Guilty as charged. Even when I was just a brat, I wasn't interested in playing with dolls. I 
never had ambitions to be a mother." 

"A good thing we've got each other," Larry said. "There aren't that many of us around." 

"Speaking of helping people, what's happening with Gunnar? Anything?" 

"Not much," Larry said. "I thought he was dying to talk but, every time I try to probe, he 
gets really cagey and clams up." 

"Which means there's nothing to reveal, or too much." 

Larry went off to refill drink glasses. When he came back, he said, "Whatever Gunnar's 
history is, he doesn't want to talk about it. But he's becoming a pest. He always wants my 
attention now, and wants me to drink with him, which I can't. Even if I could, I wouldn't. I like a 
beer when I'm playing poker, and a beer at the end of my shift, and something fancy to celebrate 
something, but I don't want a steady diet of booze." 

"That reminds me of a woman I often went to lunch with when I worked in Vancouver. She 
yearned for sweet desserts, but she wouldn't have one unless I did, too. It felt like blackmail. If I 
didn't have dessert, then she couldn't, and that would make her unhappy. And I was the meanie 
who did that to her." 

"Was she overweight?" 

"Yes." 

"Then it was a way of rationalizing her silly behavior," Larry said. "She felt that if you had a 
dessert, then it was okay for her to have one, too." 


"There's not a whole lot of logic to that kind of thinking." 

Larry said, "I don't think addicts care about logic. Alcoholics like Gunnar just want another 
drink, and another and another, but they don't want to actually look like addicts. He'd be really 
happy if I matched him drink for drink." 

I thought about Gunnar while Larry did another round of drinks for a couple of tables. When 
he came back, I said, "Why don't you go have a talk with Tara?" 

Larry looked surprised. "His about-to-be-ex?" 

"Why not? She lived with Gunnar for a long time; she must know how his mind works, 
drunk or sober. Maybe she'll have some suggestions." 

"If she knew what to do, she'd still be with him." 

"We don't know that," I said. "Maybe she knows what should work, and got tired of trying. 
Or else he's one of those guys who think women don't know anything, and wouldn't listen to 
her." 

Larry was looking thoughtful. "I wonder if they had kids. Gunnar has never mentioned any.” 

"There's one easy way to find out," I said. 

Larry's eyes were twinkling as he covered my hand with his. "Yes, dear," he said. "I'll go 
talk to Tara." 

"You go, babe," I said. "You just never know what you might learn." 


Chapter 10 ~ Larry gets an education 


Tom Nelson's house, a small bungalow close to the center of the village, looked to be about 
forty years old, though the yellow paint was fresh, and there was a tall flowering currant at his 
front gate. My mom had lots of those in her yard; she said they were one of the few plants that 
deer wouldn't eat. In opening the gate, I frightened off a couple of hummingbirds dining at the 
red flowers, but the bees stayed where they were. I guess bees aren't afraid of overgrown two- 
legged animals like me who can't fly, sting, or even run very fast. 

The sidewalk to the front door was bordered with daffodils, typical for late March, and those 
cute little flowers that remind me of pansies but aren't. They're about the same size as pansies, 
though, and come in every color of the rainbow. The lawn had been recently mown, with the 
edges trimmed, and I could glimpse a freshly dug vegetable garden behind the house. I'd been a 
little worried about this visit, but the place was so much like my mom's that I found myself 
relaxing. 

Tara Christensen answered the door wearing black jeans and a gray sweatshirt that made a 
nice background for her long red hair. "Hi, Larry," she said, "come on in." 

Now that I was face to face with her, I remembered seeing her before. "You've been in The 
Maggie a couple of times with two or three other ladies, but I didn't know who you were then." 

She said, "Yes, I remember seeing you, too, though I didn't know what your name was. So, 
when you phoned yesterday, it took me a while to connect the name with the bartender I'd seen." 
She led me into the living room. "I'll bring the coffee." 

"We could talk in the kitchen," I offered. 

"Oh, good!" Her smile was warm. "I've been a bank manager's wife for so long, entertaining 
business people with formal tea or cocktails in the living room, that it's taking me a little while to 
realize I'm not playing a role anymore." 

I sat down at one end of the kitchen table, feeling quite at home. Talking with Tara was 
going to be much easier than I'd feared. 

Once she'd poured the coffee and put the cream and sugar on the table, she sat at the other 
end. "So, you want to know if there's any way you can help Gunnar." 

"As a bartender," I said, "I have people crying on my shoulder all the time. Usually all they 
need to do is cry a little, with maybe an encouraging word or two from me. But Gunnar is crying 
all the time." 

"He'll keep on crying," Tara said, "as long as you're willing to listen. But, if he sobers up, 
he'll never talk to you again because he'll be so ashamed of drinking with you. Eventually, he'll 
even blame you for leading him astray." 

"Wow." That stunned me. "I thought he just needed help." 

"He does need help," Tara said, "but as long as he's drinking, he doesn't want it and won't 
accept it. He's using you, Larry, the same way that a narcissist uses people, manipulating them to 
get the attention they crave." 

I thought about what a pest Gunnar had been lately, trying to demand all my attention, 
though he knew I was working and couldn't give him that. "I guess you've lived with him long 
enough to know." 

She nodded. "We married young. It's been nearly thirty years." 

"I guess he wasn't an alcoholic when you met him." 

"No, he wasn't. He got his degree, and we had a daughter. It wasn't until he'd been with the 


bank for three or four years that he took up drinking as a serious hobby." 

"Was that because of work pressure?" 

Tara shook her head. "He claimed that was the reason and, at first I believed him. But really, 
the alcohol served to cover up his own insecurities." 

"It sure doesn't seem like he has any reason to be insecure. He's good-looking and knows 
how to dress well. He's got a good education and a good job." 

"Remember the saying, 'you can't judge a book by its cover'?" Tara closed her eyes for a 
couple of seconds and took a deep breath. "You have no idea how exhausting it is to live with 
somebody who needs constant reassurance that he's handsome, desirable, smart, and all-round 
wonderful!" 

"You're right. I don't. But I'm learning! Like I said on the phone, he's becoming a problem." 

"Well, you'll have to deal with it, Larry," she said. "I'm done. In fact, I'm more than done!" 
She noticed my empty cup and rose to pour more coffee for both of us. "When we were first 
married, he told me his parents were mean and demanding and kept telling him he was no good. 
By the time he started drinking, I realized that they were, in fact, pushovers. They gave in to him 
on everything. His mother told me once that no matter how often she praised him for being 
smart, he wouldn't believe her. He'd make her say it over and over. And likely as not, make her 
buy him something as a way to prove that she meant what she was saying." 

"So, his emotional problems started early." 

"Maybe he was born with them," Tara said. "I don't know how these things work. All I do 
know is that I did my best to help him shake the habit. Twice. And I did my best to bolster his 
confidence and give him a good home life. And what I did was never enough." 

"What about your daughter?" I asked. "Did all this damage her?" 

"Gillian? No, she's all right. I never lied to her or tried to hide anything. She knew the score 
by the time she was seven, which is when he really got into the sauce." Tara paused and smiled. 
"She's doing very well, actually. Has her own law practice now. She'll visit when her dad is 
sober, but never when he's drinking." 

"Are they close?" 

Tara shook her head. "No. She understands that alcoholism is a disease, and she accepts that 
it's tough to overcome. But, even if you eliminate the alcohol problem altogether, Gunnar is still 
manipulative, because of his insecurity. The insecurity may be a mental disease, but he's always 
refused to recognize that. It's difficult to respect someone who refuses to accept reality and who 
also uses other people." 

I was liking this woman better all the time. Common sense seemed to be her middle name. 
"I'm glad Gillian is all right. I'll bet it was tough on her at times." 

"Yes, it was, and she probably grew up faster than kids with sober fathers. But I made her 
my priority. I owed it to her." 

"I'm surprised you stuck with him for so long. Doesn't sound like living with him was much 
fun." This time I got up and refilled the coffee cups. Tara smiled her thanks. 

"I'm surprised, too," she said drily. "But I had to stay until Gillian was educated and able to 
stand on her own two feet. And, at that point, Gunnar had just come out of a two-year battle with 
the bottle and was making progress at the bank. I thought I should support him, and help him, 
hoping that maybe he'd stay sober forever." 

I stirred cream into my coffee. "If he's fallen off the wagon twice, how come the bank still 
employs him? And now this is number three. They must know about it." 

"They know," Tara said. "But they invested a lot in his training and he's very good at his job. 


They were also instrumental in getting him into rehab both the previous times. Though I can 
guess, by the frosty way they treated me, that Gunnar blamed his problem on me." 

"Ah yes, the manipulation." 

"The alcohol owns him. He'll do anything for it." Tara sighed. "It's such a waste. He has a 
good brain." 

"Well," I said, "I'm sorry to hear all this. But you've done a lot to help him for a long time 
and it hasn't worked, so I can't imagine what use I could be." 

"It may be hard to accept, but there's simply nothing you can do," Tara said. "You can't help 
an alcoholic unless he wants help. If you try, you're just banging your head against a stone wall. 
That's the first thing I learned from the people running the rehab, and then I learned it by 
experience. Nothing will stop Gunnar drinking until he decides that he wants to. It's getting him 
to make that decision that's the hard part." 

"So that's what you mean by saying the alcohol owns him." 

"Yes, he belongs to it, mind and body. You could give him a hundred reasons to quit 
drinking and he still won't make the decision to quit because he doesn't want to quit. Reason and 
logic don't even come into it." 

"T can't understand that. He could kill himself. If not with the booze, he could crash his car." 

Tara surprised me by laughing. "Let me tell you one of my stories about Gunnar and his 
twisted logic. Once we were at a party in the town where we lived before we came here. He 
drank a lot in a short time and then wanted to drive home. I'd already taken the car keys out of 
his jacket pocket and hidden them. The hostess knew the score and suggested he crash in her 
spare bedroom, but he was adamant about driving home. He told me that if I wouldn't give him 
the keys, he'd walk home through the pouring rain, and catch pneumonia and die. Then I would 
feel guilty for the rest of my life." 

"Manipulation! And what did you say?" 

"I told him to go ahead and walk. Mind you, this was his second session as an alcoholic and 
I'd already spent enormous amounts of time and emotional energy in trying to help him. I had a 
simple choice that night. I could let him drive and possibly kill somebody else in an accident. Or 
I could let him walk and possibly catch cold. By that time in our lives together, the decision was 
dead easy." 

"You had a lot of patience," I said. 

"But not anymore, Larry. As I said, I'm done. He's your problem now." 

"Temporarily," I said. "But I can't let him jeopardize my job, and I can't let him make things 
unpleasant for the other customers in The Maggie. I don't know yet what I'm going to do about 
him, but I'll have to think of something soon. I'd hoped to help, but now I see that there's nothing 
I can do." 

"Should I make another pot of coffee?" 

I shook my head. "No, thanks. I'm due at work in half an hour." I pushed my chair back and 
rose. "This is probably way too personal, but are you happy with Tom?" 

Tara laughed. "No more personal than the rest of the conversation! Yes, I'm happy with 
Tom. He's not handsome or educated, and he'll probably drive a garbage truck the rest of his life, 
but he knows who he is and he's happy with it. And happy with me. He's a good man." 

"I've known him since I was a kid and used to hitch rides on the garbage truck. I always 
thought he was a good guy. Solid, dependable, easy-going." 

"You've got it," she said. "I’m content. For the first time in twenty-five years, I can have a 
nap and not wake up terrified of what kind of mess or disaster I'm going to find waiting for me." 


At the gate, I broke off a sprig of flowering wild currant and threaded it through the top 
buttonhole in my jacket. In the mild spring air, I'd be able to smell it all the way to the hotel. I 
was content, too; I'd learned a lot, and I'd made my own decision about Gunnar. He wouldn't like 
it, but his emotions were his problem, not mine. 


Brenda didn't come in until after ten and I realized, when I saw the silver bow and arrow 
brooch on her black leather vest, that she'd been at an Amazon Club meeting. I gave her hand a 
fleeting caress as I reached for a tall glass to hold her gin and tonic. "How'd it go, babe?" 

"Interesting! We talked about isms and labels, and I said a lot more than usual because I 
have strong opinions about people identifying themselves with labels." 

I slid the glass across to her and watched her close her eyes in pleasure as she bit into a 
lemon slice. "I thought labels were useful as a kind of shorthand. You know, like saying you're a 
feminist is saying you believe in equality for women and a whole bunch of other stuff, without 
actually having to say all of it." 

"There are two things wrong with that. First, there are different kinds of feminists. Second, 
every single person has her own definition of feminism, colored by her experience and by what 
she's read, and by what she wants the word to mean." 

"Okay," I said, "but what about the Amazons? Aren't you all feminists by implication? Don't 
you all agree on what the term means?" 

Brenda shook her head. "I'm not a feminist. I'm not a masculinist, either. To use another 
shorthand label, I'm a humanist. And I'm using ‘humanist’ only to make my point. I would never 
say I'm a humanist to anyone else, because I know there are groups of people who call 
themselves humanists and they have an organization, and I have no idea what they stand for. 
Maybe there are different kinds of humanists, too. That's why I want to stay away from labels." 

I glanced around the room, but all my customers seemed to be happy, their glasses at least 
half-full. "I suspect almost every human being has his or her own idea about the philosophy of 
living, depending on upbringing and environment." 

"Nature and nurture." 

"Exactly," I said. 

"What I usually do," said Brenda, "when someone says they are a certain thing, say an 
atheist, is ask them to define the term, so that I know what they mean." 

"Good idea! It would slow the conversation, though." 

"Yes, but it also helps eliminate misunderstanding." Brenda took a sip of her drink. "As an 
ism, atheism is even worse than feminism. There are many different kinds of atheism. And both 
feminism and atheism have been politicized, which makes getting at the real, basic meaning even 
more difficult." 

"Well, humans are political animals." I glanced around the room again and saw that a couple 
of people had downed their preferred medicine. "Be right back." 

When I finished serving, I returned expecting to continue the philosophy discussion. But 
Brenda had decided to move on. "What happened with Tara?" she asked. 

"I got a quick education about addicts," I said, and described the conversation I'd had with 
Tara and my impression of her as a person. 

"T thought you'd like her," Brenda said. "So have you given up the idea of trying to help 
Gunnar?" 


"For sure! I'm not a psychologist or a psychiatrist, just an amateur who likes to listen and see 
if I can figure out what's going on. And maybe find something useful to say. Besides, he's trying 
to attach himself to me, like a damn limpet, and that has to stop." 

"How?" 

I had to admit that I didn't know. "About all I can do is ignore him and see if he takes the 
hint. I can't throw him out unless he causes trouble or is too drunk to navigate." 

Brenda frowned. "Obviously he's had lots of experience with being an alcoholic. I guess he 
knows how much he can get away with, and he probably won't go over the limit." 

"Thanks a lot." I sighed. 

Brenda squeezed my hand. "Never mind. You'll think of something." 

Whatever I was going to say got lost because Ferris Denver, still wearing his office suit and 
tie, walked up to the bar, and said, "Hold out your hand." I was puzzled but did as he asked. 

He dropped three loonies into my palm. "That's what I owe you from Sunday night's game." 

"You didn't need to..." 

He cut me off. "I just wanted to let you know that I'm dropping out of the Sunday night 
poker games.” 

"That's too bad," I said. 

"It is," he said. "But I can't do anything about it. I've made another commitment for Sunday 
nights. We'll see how things go." He raised his hand in a casual salute and sauntered out of The 
Maggie. 

"What was that about?" Brenda asked. 

"I told you about Ferris cheating at poker. He's apparently decided he doesn't want to quit 
cheating." 

"What were the loonies for? Did you have a bet?" 

"No," I said. "That's how much he won through cheating at Sunday night's game. I was 
keeping close track of his moves, but didn't get the chance to say anything to him because he got 
a phone call and had to leave in the middle of a hand." 

Brenda shook her head. "He must really get a charge out of winning." 

"I guess so. But he's made his decision. I hope he got a big charge out of that last game, 
because I'll never invite him to another one. And he knows it." 

"Are you going to tell Ross and Jerry about his cheating?" 

"No. And Ferris will never ask to come back. I made it pretty plain that if he kept on 
cheating, I'd tell them. And maybe a few other people as well." 

"Three dollars," Brenda mused. "As you would say, penny ante stuff." 

"Ferris thinks his cheating is penny ante; that's why he can't figure out my strong dislike of 
it. But it does ruin the game for me." 

"T understand. Why bother playing a game if you can fix it so you always win?" 

I heard my name called, saw which table needed more joy juice, and went to solve the 
problem. 

Back at my post behind the bar, I said, "I thought of another reason for putting labels on 
people. It's handy if you're into statistics." 

"It's also handy," said Brenda, "if you're the kind of person who likes to sort people into 
categories. If you know which box to put a person in, you can tell yourself that this individual 
has certain attitudes, because of the box they're in, and you don't actually have to get to know 
them.” 

"Making assumptions in every direction,” I said. "Pretty lazy, if you ask me." 


"Maybe even dismissive. No one is ever exactly like anyone else." Brenda glanced up at the 
clock as she handed me her glass. "I'll try to make this one last till one." 

I built another gin and tonic for her. "You don't have to do that. We'll be driving to my place 
tonight, not walking." She'd done an open house on the weekend and was taking the next day off, 
which also happened to my day off. We didn't often get the chance to sleep in together. 


My bedroom and living room both face east and both have sliding doors leading to small 
balconies. From inside, I can see The Wayfarer off to the left, along with a bit of the bay and the 
strait, but from the balconies, I can see the whole bay, the center of the town and, around to the 
south, Mount Arrowsmith. That view is one of the reasons I picked this apartment. 

But March nights are too cold to sit outside, so Brenda and I were sitting up in my bed, 
propped on pillows, sipping on hot brandies. The bed is close to the sliding door and faces north, 
so we could see that bit of Deception Bay beyond The Wayfarer. The lights in the hotel were 
twinkling, as were the lights on a freighter, far off in the Strait, and the whole scene was lit by a 
full moon. I'd turned off all the interior lights, and the rising moon shone across the foot of the 
bed and the carpet, almost to the west wall. 

"It's beautiful," Brenda said, "like a dream world." 

"Happy?" I asked, and covered her free hand with mine. 

"Very and, if I had any sense, I'd just lie back and enjoy the moonlight and this whole scene. 
But I have a story to tell you. I'm not sure if this really happened or if it was a dream, but it's 
been stuck in my head all day." 

"A Gavin story?" She had, now and again, been telling me snippets of her history with her 
father, hoping to resolve whatever it was about him that haunted her. 

She turned her hand palm upward and laced her fingers through mine. "I was just a kid, 
maybe seven or eight, and it must have been a weekend, because Gavin hadn't gone to work. He 
said he was going out to his workshop to do a few things." 

"T didn't know he was handy with tools." 

"He must have been; he spent a lot of time out there. It had been an old, single-car garage at 
the back of the lot, and he fixed it up as a workshop after he built the new carport at the side of 
the house. I remember my mother planted sweet peas along the south side. Sometimes, she sent 
me out there to pick some." Brenda fell silent. 

"And?" I prompted, after a moment. 

"Oh, well, I followed him to the workshop. I remember smelling lilac blossoms, and I know 
there was a lilac bush at the back door of the house, so it must have been spring. Anyway, when I 
got there, I asked him if I could help." 

"Did he refuse?" 

"No, he didn't, that's the thing. He said yes, and lifted me so I could stand on a chair beside 
him at the work bench. He told me he was building a tiny set of shelves to hang on a wall. My 
mother wanted it to display her collection of miniature dog figurines. I remember they used to sit 
on top of the bookshelf and sometimes got knocked off accidentally." 

"That was nice of him." I'd want to do something like that for Brenda, if she asked, though it 
would likely be my mother that ended up doing it. I was an expert at poker and good with my 
fists, though I kept the latter talent a secret to avoid frivolous challenges, but hammers and saws 
were foreign territory to me. 


Brenda said, "Yes, it was. Gavin asked me to hold a shelf steady so he could attach a metal 
strip to the back of it, then do the same with another shelf. I was very serious and very focused 
on my job, but I can remember the smell of rusty metal and fresh-sawn lumber, and the sound of 
a bee buzzing against the dusty little window above the work bench." 

"I think this memory is too vivid to be a dream." 

"Maybe." Brenda sighed. "Anyway, that's where things changed. My mother suddenly 
appeared in the doorway and said, "Gavin, what are you doing? Brenda doesn't want to mess 
around in your dirty old workshop. She wants to do girly stuff with me, in the house." 

"And did you want to do girly stuff?" 

Brenda took a sip of brandy. "I don't know. I liked being with my father, helping him. It was 
sort of peaceful because he didn't say much except when he wanted to show me how to do 
something different. But I loved being with my mother, too." 

"Did your dad say anything?" 

"No. I think I was going to tell her that I wanted to stay and help him, and then she said we 
were going to make peanut butter cookies and I could eat some of the raw dough.” 

I chuckled. "Food! Does the trick every time!" 

Brenda sighed again. "I'm afraid so. Because I remember going in the house then and my 
mother getting the cookie recipe out, and the mixing bowl. I don't remember what happened after 
that." 

"Do you think Gavin was disappointed?" 

"I don't know. He never said." 

I disentangled my hand from Brenda's and put my arm around her shoulders, drawing her 
close against me. "Do you think maybe your mother was jealous? She told you what you wanted; 
she didn't ask you." 

"T don't like to think that." Brenda was silent for a moment. "But maybe so. After all, she 
wanted kids and she only got to have me because he didn't want any more. So she tried to spend 
all the time with me that she could. According to Luisa, he didn't even want me.” 

"He probably didn't, when you were just a cluster of cells in her belly. But I'll bet he did 
after you were born, when he realized that he'd been part of creating a unique little human being 
that carried his genes." 

Brenda turned away a little so she could put her brandy glass on the bedside table. "Maybe 
he did. But he never said so. If he'd ever said he wanted me, or loved me, I don't think I'd be 
having this problem now, of being upset over his death. And I really don't know if that little 
scene actually happened, or if it was a dream." 

"I think it was real, because you remember odors, like the lilac. I don't ever smell anything 
when I dream." 

"Come to think of it, neither do I." 

"Another thing, if this was real, it must be significant, otherwise you wouldn't remember it." 

"Okay, maybe you're right. But it bothers me, because I never thought of Beth as anything 
but the perfect mother." 

"Nobody's the perfect anything." I put down my own glass and held Brenda with both arms. 
"She was human, wasn't she?" 

"Of course." She snuggled against me. "Let's forget about it for now." 

"Good idea. We have much more interesting things to do." 


Chapter 11 ~ Brenda helps rescue 


I still think of Friday night as a celebration of the end of the work week, even though it's 
been years since I had a Monday-to-Friday job. As 'they' say, whoever 'they' are, old habits die 
hard. So I decided to stick with the habit and celebrate. 

When I walked into The Maggie, Larry was behind the bar. He did a double-take and then 
grinned. "What's with the bluebells?" 

I had tucked a stalk of bluebells behind my ear. The blossoms were tickling my cheek, but I 
knew they showed up well against my blonde hair. "I know I'm five days late for April Fool's 
Day, but I'm celebrating Friday. You know, TGIF." 

"I thought you were doing an open house tomorrow." 

"Tam," I said, "but it's Friday night. Isn't this the night everybody busts loose because they 
have two days off?" 

"Not people like you and me. We hardly ever get two days off in a row." 

"Then let's celebrate spring," I said. "I don't care; I just feel like whooping it up." 

"Hey, babe, I can go for that!" Larry slid my favorite tipple across the bar to me. "Any 
special reason you're in such a good mood?" 

I knew he was wondering if I'd finally sorted out my head about my father's death. "No, I 
just want to be silly." 

I did not, however, get much chance to make a fool of myself. I'd barely taken two sips of 
gin and tonic, and chewed up only one lemon slice, when Donna Zacharias walked in with her 
current boyfriend. The boyfriend headed down to the far end of the room and joined a table of 
loggers, while Donna claimed the stool next to mine. "I have more gossip to tell you about the 
council, Brenda," she said. 

"That's right, you met this last Wednesday. What's the latest?" 

"Before I tell you that, why the bluebells behind your ear?" 

I told her, then decided I'd better take them off if life was going to get serious again. I 
handed them to Larry, who put them in a glass of water and set them on the bar. 

Donna said, "Blake said we need to update the animal control bylaw. He wants to change it 
so that Midge can't keep her two guard Dobermans loose on her property." 

"So, he was serious about that." I sighed. "But why? Her property has a high fence around it 
so the dogs can't get out. She has a buzzer at the gate, so she can see who's there before she lets 
them in. And, if they're strangers, she escorts them in, like she did us the first time we had an 
Amazon meeting at her place. That way the dogs know who's 'okay' and who isn't." 

"He says they're dangerous animals and they should be tied up and muzzled." 

"Doesn't he know she runs a shelter for battered women? Doesn't he realize that sometimes 
the husbands come gunning for their wives?" 

Donna sighed. "I don't think he knows anything except that he has a medical degree and 
therefore knows everything. I don't suppose he's had any experience with battered women. When 
Midge needs a doctor to tend to one of the women there, she always calls Doc Bennett." 

"[ heard him say that Midge could call the police if there's trouble. But it would take the 
cops ten minutes to get there from here, and somebody could be dead by that time." 

Larry said, "Did the council pass his motion?" 

"It was defeated, four to one," Donna said. "The rest of us know what Midge is up against. 
Naturally, Blake told us we'd regret our decision when the dogs bit or mauled somebody." 


"Maybe we could arrange for them to maul Blake," I said. "Poetic justice or something." 

"Yeah, but it wouldn't be," Larry said. "It would just prove to Blake that he was right. He'd 
probably even think being mauled was worth proving the point." 

"That's probably true," I said. "Anything else interesting, Donna?" 

She nodded. "We hashed over some bits of Blake's proposal for the official community plan 
or, rather, the one Breslow adopted. If you ask me, that one is a sort of one-size-fits-all plan for 
communities. We pretty much agreed, except for Blake, of course, that it's much more 
appropriate for a city than it is for Deception Bay." 

"Is there anything in particular that he's pushing?" 

Donna pulled a folded paper out of her bag and spread it out. "He's got a bug about item 
three, promoting local agriculture, so as to reduce greenhouse gas emissions." 

Larry leaned forward on his elbows, trying to read the list upside down. "What's he think 
we're going to do? Turn every apartment house balcony into a garden? I've got two, but they're 
so small that each would only hold maybe three tomato plants. And tomatoes have a very short 
season, so what do I do for the rest of the year?" 

"Blake says that growing food locally will reduce the number of freight trucks on the road," 
Donna replied. 

"I don't think so," Larry said. "First the trucks would have to bring bags and bags of soil for 
all those balcony gardens. Then, if every person with a yard grew more stuff, they'd have to truck 
in glass jars for canning." 

"Well, it's not just that," I said. "What about all the popular items that we import because 
we're too far north to grow them here, like jalapefio peppers? Not to mention sugar, coffee, and 
tea. And all the packaged food items produced in Eastern Canada or in the States." 

"And lemons," Larry said, pointing at my drink. 

Donna grinned. "Blake even suggested that the golf course could be plowed up to become a 
farm." 

"There goes the tourist industry!" I said. 

"Not completely," Larry protested. "We still have all that gorgeous sand beach." 

"Some people just like to look at the view,” I said, "not walk on it." 

"The biggest problem with turning the golf course into a farm," Donna said, "is that it would 
have to be surrounded by a ten-foot fence to keep the deer out. Major expense!" 

"More trucks, trucking in fencing.” Larry laughed. "Oh, shoot, I have to go do my job. Don't 
say anything important until I get back." 

While he was gone, I read Donna's list. "Item number two is just stupid, for a place like 
Deception Bay. It says, 'develop transportation management with major employers.’ We don't 
have any major employers." 

"I know,” Donna said. "We're a tourist resort. We have lots of motels and cafés and cute 
little stores that sell pottery and postcards." 

"Don't let Toby ever hear you say that." Toby owned a ‘cute’ little store, but it was filled with 
very expensive antiques and gift items. She was so successful that people came from all over the 
west coast to buy from her. 

By this time, Larry had returned. He peered over Donna's shoulder and pointed to item 
number five. "This says we should increase density along transit corridors. The only ‘transit 
corridor’ we have is the main highway. And Deception Bay is a bedroom community serving 
Breslow, so that's where a lot of people go to work, and they drive their cars because the bus 
service isn't adequate." 


"And," Donna said, "the bus service is inadequate because we don't have enough population 
to justify expanding it." 

"The list also says we should encourage car sharing," I said. "But that's often impractical. 
The driver might want to come straight home after work, but his passengers want to go shopping, 
or have dental appointments, or something." I'd learned long ago that the most important things 
in real estate are location, location, and location, and I'd participated in many a conversation with 
home buyers on the subject of getting to and from various locations for various reasons. 

"As to increasing density," I said, "I think that means having more people live along the 
highway. That's not practical, either. More density means more apartment buildings, which won't 
work, because the people who already own single-family homes here will complain bitterly 
about losing their ocean views. And that certainly includes me." 

Donna nodded. "I hear what you're saying. Deception Bay is a beautiful place to live, and I 
don't want to see it become a forest of rules and regulations. I don't know a single person who 
wants high-rises all along the beachfront; I don't care what they do in Miami." She pointed at the 
last item on her paper, which didn't seem to be part of the list. "Listen to this," she said. "It's 
Breslow's description of itself. "The City is surrounded by sensitive shoreline with high 
ecological values and biological diversity, abuts a National Migratory Bird Sanctuary, is located 
in arare Garry Oak Ecosystem, is a home of rare plant and animal species, and has other 
important environmental values and considerations." 

"Who are they trying to impress?" Larry asked. "You could say the same about almost every 
waterfront community on the island, including this one. Except for the Bird Sanctuary." 

"Which means we don't want to change, so we don't need a plan,” I said. 

Donna folded up the paper and put it back in her bag. She grinned at Larry and me. "So, I 
can honestly say, at the next council meeting, that the residents of Deception Bay don't want an 
official community plan? You all just want to stay country hicks?" 

"That's right," Larry said. "All two of us are totally behind you." 

"Oh!" I said. "Have you had a response from the provincial government about the status 
change? Are we a city yet?" 

"No, not a word. Blake has asked Laura to send them a reminder." Donna slid off her stool. 
"I'd better go sit with Cliff before he dumps me. Larry, could you bring another Bushmill's to the 
table, please?" 

When Larry had done his duty, I said, "Do you suppose the mayor will cave in on this 
ambition of Blake's? He caved on changing the status from town to city." 

"IT don't think so. Blake might be insinuating that John isn't up to date on modern thinking, 
but our mayor is a successful businessman. You can't be successful in something as competitive 
as the grocery business unless you know what's going on." 

"I wonder if Blake has something on him." I pushed my glass over to Larry, "I think I need a 
refill." 

"Let's not worry about John's secrets," Larry said. "Let's do a little research on Blake. John's 
the good guy. It's Blake that's the pain in the ass." 

I bit into a fresh, new lemon slice. "I'll try. But, according to gossip I've already heard, he 
moved here from Toronto right after he finished his internship. He's single and rents an 
apartment. What dirt could possibly lurk beneath a history like that?" 

"Those innocent-sounding backgrounds are the worst," Larry said solemnly. 

"Oh, I know! Just look at you," I said. "A closet writer of short stories. How awful! How 
shocking!" 


"T wish it were true, but I never seem to find the time." 

A new voice said, "Find the time for what?" I turned to find Larry's niece, Susan, at my 
elbow. 

She sat on the stool next to mine. "How do you find time for anything but work?" she asked 
Larry. "You're always in here. Can I have a rum and coke, please? And go light on the rum." 

Larry built her drink and asked, "How's the job search going?" 

"I've kind of given up," Susan said. "For now, anyway. I'm busy getting the garden dug up 
so I can plant my veggies." 

We repeated part of the earlier conversation about growing all our food close to home and 
she snorted. "I'm not raising sheep and pigs and cows and keeping a fishpond for salmon! We've 
got eight billion people on the planet now and there's no way we can all be farmers. Besides, 
where would I get rum? And coffee? And dates?" 

Susan's phone rang. She looked at the display, frowned, and answered. "Buck's on the west 
coast working. This is his wife. Can I help?" She listened for a moment. "Yes, I definitely can 
help. I know Margaret; she used to live in my neighborhood. I think I know where she might go.' 

She listened for another couple of seconds. "No, I can get there faster than I can tell you how 
to find the place. I'll phone you when I get to the spot. Gimme about five minutes." She slid off 
the stool and looked around the bar. "I need somebody to drive me. I walked down here." 

"I've got my car around the back," I said. "I can take you wherever." 

"Hurry up," she said, "this is an emergency." 


' 


Two minutes later we were on the highway, heading west. "What's this all about?" I asked. 

"Buck belongs to an emergency response team, sort of like the volunteer firemen. You 
know?" 

"I know about the firemen, not the response team." 

"It got started just a few months ago," Susan said. "They wouldn't have asked you to 
volunteer because you work all kinds of odd hours." 

"Is this Margaret person missing?" 

"Yes," Susan said. "She's got dementia and her daughter moved her into Sunrise Lodge 
about two months ago. Mac Gilbert called the response team when he and Ramona searched the 
Lodge and couldn't find her." 

I knew Ramona Fernandez because she was on my darts team. She was more or less 
permanently on the night shift and the most motherly woman I'd ever met. Mac and his seniors 
would be lost without her. "Are we going to the Lodge?" 

"No. Turn left on Wisteria. There's a light there." 

We passed Tweedsmuir, where Elizabeth lived, and where the Lodge was located. Two 
blocks more and we hit Wisteria. The light was green, and I turned left. 

"Keep going to Garry," Susan said. 

"Is that where Margaret used to live?" 

"No, though it's not far. She wouldn't go home, though." 

It was only four blocks to Garry and, in spite of the impatience in Susan's voice, I was 
concerned enough about wandering dogs, cats, and raccoons that I refused to lean too hard on the 
gas pedal. 

"Turn left on Garry," Susan said. 


"But it dead-ends at the river." 

"T know,” Susan said. "That's where she'll be." 

"But it's all bush along there and it'll be pitch black. No streetlights." Only a block further 
on, I stopped at the barrier and turned off the motor. 

"Have you got a flashlight?" 

I found my flashlight in the glove compartment and handed it to her. "Why would Margaret 
go down to the river?" 

"She'll be looking for her dumb dog," Susan said. "He was old and arthritic, and Jennifer had 
to put him down. That's when Margaret's dementia got really bad. She used to go down to the 
river looking for him because that's where he'd go when he chewed through his lead and got 
loose." 

I followed Susan around the end of the barrier and down a dirt path into the willows. We 
stopped at the edge of the river. The faintly glimmering water hissed softly as it flowed past the 
bank and over the rocky bed. At least it was shallow here. I shivered as I imagined an old woman 
falling into this icy stream, its waters coming down from the snow, still deep in early April, that 
topped Mount Arrowsmith. 

I started to say something, and Susan put her hand on my arm. "Hush! I'm listening for her 
voice. She'll be calling the dog." 

It was another minute or so before we heard a faint, quavery voice. It kept repeating the 
same word, over and over. 

"That's her," Susan said, with satisfaction. "She's calling Pooty." 

"Pooty?" 

"He was a cockapoo,"” Susan said. "She should have called him Cocky because he cocked a 
leg everywhere." Susan patted my arm. "You stay here. I'll take the flashlight and go get her." 
Then she added, "Call Mac. Tell him we've found her, so he can alert the rest of the guys." 

Off she went, calling 'Margaret!' every ten seconds or so. I could hear the protests of willow 
branches as she brushed past them but soon lost sight of the flashlight's dim glow. I crossed my 
fingers they'd both be all right. I phoned the Lodge and told Mac we'd found his missing patient 
and suggested that a warm blanket and a hot drink might be a good idea for when we got her 
home. 

"I'm grateful," he said. "You have no idea. I have a small wing for dementia patients, and I 
thought it was secure, that no one could escape." 

Probably another five minutes passed before I heard someone pushing their way through the 
brush and saw a flickering light. "Susan?" I called. 

She yelled back, "We're coming." 

When she appeared, there was just enough light to see that she was clutching a small, old 
woman by the arm. "Go ahead of us," Susan said. "I'll shine the light so you can see the path. 
And open the back door of the car. I'll sit back there and hold her. She's freezing." 

"But I have to find Pooty," the old woman said. "He's out there in the dark and he'll be cold 
and hungry." 

I stumbled past the barrier and opened the back door of my Honda. Margaret struggled as 
Susan tried to get her inside. "I want to find Pooty!" 

"He'll be fine," Susan said. "We'll go look for him the minute we get you home. It's too cold 
for you to be out here without a coat." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yes," said Susan, "I promise we'll find him." 


Margaret seemed to accept that. Susan climbed in beside her and put her arms around the 
woman. She was quiet only until I got the car turned around, then began repeating her mantra 
about finding the dog. It was a relief to roll onto the Lodge's driveway and park the car. 

Mac and Ramona were both waiting at the door for us. Ramona wasted no time wrapping a 
blanket around Margaret and leading her away. 

"Ramona will give her a sedative," Mac said. "And the first thing we have to do in the 
morning is find out how Margaret got out of the building. I thought I had it aced because I know 
that most people with dementia wander at some point during the progression of the disease and I 
did everything I could to prevent that." 

"Isn't it hard for them to be confined?" I asked, taking a sip of the hot chocolate he had ready 
for Susan and me. 

"They're not confined any more than necessary," Mac said. "But we have to keep them safe. 
If you hadn't found Margaret so quickly, she might have fallen into the river and drowned. Or 
become chilled and then ill." He slammed a hand on the front counter. "Hell, she could have 
been run over crossing that damn highway! Not everybody slows down to fifty klicks through 
town, especially at this time of night." 

"They need to feel independent," Susan said, "but it must be hard to keep a reasonable 
balance between their independence and safety." 

"You said it," Mac replied. 

"Can I come over tomorrow and see how she’s doing?" Susan asked. 

Mac seemed delighted. "You sure can!" 

Susan turned to me. "Could you drop me at home, Brenda? I don't feel like having any more 
rum and coke." 

"No problem." I drove her home, both of us silent, then drove myself back to The Wayfarer. 


Larry looked pleased when I walked into The Maggie and returned to my favorite stool. "I 
didn't think you'd be coming back; it's almost midnight." He handed me a fresh drink. "What was 
that about? All I could get from listening to Susan's conversation on the phone was that 
somebody was missing." 

I told him the whole story about Margaret and her dog and finding Margaret down at the 
river. "Did you know about this emergency response team?" 

"Yes, I volunteered but they said I'd contribute best by pouring beer." 

"Pouring beer?" 

He grinned. "Remember a year and a half ago, when we had the fire on Mount Arrowsmith? 
I poured free beer for fire fighters for at least two weeks until they got it under control." 

"Well, that makes sense. Mac had hot chocolate waiting for Susan and me when we brought 
Margaret back. Gotta keep the volunteers warm and happy so they can keep on searching, right?" 

"Right!" Larry went off to clear a few tables. Only half a dozen drinkers remained now, at 
midnight. 

When he returned, I asked, "You didn't mention Gunnar tonight and I didn't see him. Did 
you get that situation resolved?" 

"I didn't do it, but yes, Gunnar has been barred from the bar." 

"How did that happen?" 

Larry laughed. "He tried to bully the wrong person." 


"Who?" 

"Magda. She took the late shift here night before last." 

"Really? She's barely half Gunnar's size." 

"Well, her muscles may not be made of steel, but her mind sure is." 

"Who told you the story?" I asked. "If you had a night off, you must have been someplace 
else." 

"As it happened," Larry said. "I came in here for a nightcap after doing some work on the 
hotel books and sat down with Ricky Hopper in the corner over there. I didn't pay much attention 
until I heard Gunnar's voice. He was on the stool where you are now, and he was giving Magda 
some kind of lip. I couldn't hear what he was saying but I could see her face and I hope she never 
looks at me like that!" 

"And then what? She could never throw him out by herself." 

"I don't think she'd ever have to try," Larry said. "She's really popular with the customers. 
Anyway, she raised her voice and told him to get out and that he was barred from The Maggie 
forever." 

"Did he argue?" 

"Of course! He was obviously in one of his belligerent moods and he told her to shut up and 
pour him another drink or he'd slap her silly and then get her fired. He said it loud enough that I 
did hear his words, even with his back turned to me." 

"And?" 

"I stood up,” Larry said, "and so did Ricky. But two loggers beat us to it. They each took one 
of his arms and marched him out, across the lobby, and out onto the sidewalk. I talked to them 
when they came back in. Gunnar took a swing at one and he was so drunk he missed completely 
and fell down.” 

"T hope he knocked himself out." 

"No, what happened was even better than that. The Mountie on late night traffic duty was 
driving by as it happened. So Gunnar got tossed in the back of the police car. I'm sure he spent 
the night locked up." 

"You wouldn't have had any problem throwing him out. As you've told me before, you're as 
good at boxing as you are at poker." 

"Yes, but I'm mild-mannered, like Clark Kent. Besides, Magda is part owner of the hotel, 
and the fact that she cut him off lets me know that I don't have to put up with as much bullshit as 
I thought I did. I also told you that my fists are my secret weapon. I don't want to reveal that 
unless I really have to." 

"Why?" 

"Because, sure as hell, somebody would want to challenge me." Larry leaned across the bar 
and called to the room in general, "Ten minutes, everybody." He turned to me. "Did you know 
that Magdalena in Spanish means 'muffin' or 'cupcake'?" 

"Some cupcake!" 


Chapter 12 ~ Larry solves a problem 


I'm not a coffee addict, but that first mugful in the morning always tastes wonderful, 
especially when I'm juggling eggs, bacon and hash browns in a big frying pan and inhaling that 
wonderful smell of frying bacon. I let another mouthful of the strong brew slide over my tongue 
as I set the table for Sunday morning breakfast. 

Thunk! 

That was the familiar sound of the plumbing telling me that Brenda had turned off the 
shower. I dialed the heat up under the frying pan, my mouth watering in anticipation. 

I don't often get a Saturday off and we'd made the most of yesterday and last night. First, 
we'd had a picnic lunch in a seaside park some twenty miles up the coast, and driven around in 
brilliant April sunshine, admiring extravagant displays of cherry and plum and apple blossoms. 
Then came a long, delicious feast in Breslow's deservedly famous Italian restaurant and, 
afterwards, a science fiction movie that turned out to be real science fiction and not sword and 
sorcery, as I'd feared. Finally, home to hot brandies and bed. 

We had hardly mentioned the village yesterday and hadn't said a word about our relatives. 
All in all, it had been an intense mini-vacation and I planned to savor the memories for a long 
time. 

However, we were back in the real world now. I went into the living room, grabbed my 
phone from the bookcase, and turned it back on. Then Brenda came out of the bathroom, 
wrapped in a big towel, smelling delicious, and I wrapped my arms around her. Maybe we could 
have two days of vacation? But no, I had to go to work this afternoon. 

Brenda nuzzled my chin with her wet head. "Do I smell breakfast? I'm starving." 

"Me, too." 

By the time Brenda had dressed and dried her hair, the food was ready, and we said no more 
than half a dozen words while we demolished platefuls of breakfast. 

I poured another mug of coffee each and decided to reopen the conversation about Brenda's 
father. She was still stressed about his death and seemed stuck in that attitude. Maybe what I had 
to suggest would get her unstuck. "I never met your father, but after all our conversations, I'm 
beginning to feel that I know him a little. And it strikes me that the two of you are very much 
alike." 

"What?" Brenda slammed her mug down on the table so fast the coffee spilled. "How can 
you say something like that? He was awful. He was cold and selfish!" 

"So why are you still upset that he's dead?" I rose and cleaned up the coffee spill. "You 
should be dancing in the street." 

Brenda glared at me over the top of her mug. "So you think I'm cold and selfish, too, do 
you?" 

"No," I said. "Very definitely not. In fact, I know you're not. I love you, and I couldn't love 
someone who was cold and selfish." Brenda opened her mouth, and I held my hand up palm out 
to stop her from speaking. "Let me finish. You're a loner, right?" 

"Well, yes. You know I am." 

"T think Gavin was a loner, too." 

"Gavin?" Her voice was so high, it was almost a squeak. "What on earth makes you think a 
thing like that? He was always off somewhere socializing, instead of staying home with Mom 
and me." 


"How do you know he was socializing?" 

"Because my mother said so. She always said he was off with his buddies, fishing, or 
sailing, or playing cards. Or whatever." 

"How did she know he was with buddies? Did he tell her who he was going with?" 

Brenda took a sip of coffee, then put the mug down. "I think she just assumed it. My mother 
was a very social person." She drank more coffee, obviously trying to pull events out of her 
memory. "Whatever my mother did, she always did it with someone else." 

"Everything?" I couldn't imagine wanting to live that way. 

"Oh, yes. People were always visiting at the house, or she and I would go to someone else's 
house or go to the grocery store together. When we had the motel, she spent a lot of time talking 
to the customers. She was on the phone a lot, too." 

"What about when the two of you were alone?" I asked. "Did you each do your own thing?" 

Brenda frowned. "You know, come to think about that, we never did. When it was just her 
and me alone in the house, she always arranged it so that we were in the same room, and talking 
while we did chores, or cooked, or played around with crafts. I have to admit, sometimes it drove 
me crazy." 

"When did you do your homework?" 

"Why, after school!" Brenda stopped and stared at me. "You know, you're right. I didn't do 
homework after school; always after supper when Mom and Gavin were watching TV. Or in the 
morning, while they were both getting ready for work." 

"Ready for another mugful?" 

She nodded and held her mug out. 

"So, your mother just assumed that your father was always with friends when he wasn't at 
home. And, so, that's what you assumed as well." 

A long silence. "Yes, you're right. We just made assumptions. When I think about that now, 
I realize that Mom's friends were always in and out of the house or on the phone. But Dad's 
never were. Mom's friends were always calling her, but whenever the call was for Gavin, it was 
from work." 

"What I suspect," I said, "and I can't prove this, is that when your mother assumed your dad 
was meeting buddies, he was probably just getting away from the house for a little peace and 
quiet. He might have been fishing, yes, or sailing, but I'd bet he was doing it by himself." 

Brenda put her mug down. "What you're saying makes me feel like I didn't pay proper 
attention to what was happening. I thought my father liked his friends better than he liked Mom 
and me.” 

"And thinking like that got to be a habit," I suggested. "Which means you accepted your 
assumptions as truth." 

"Larry, that idea is really hard to take." 

Brenda didn't look at all happy and, for a moment, I regretted raising the prickly subject of 
Gavin again. But I didn't want to her to be unhappy about her past life forever. Life was for 
living, for enjoying, not for licking old wounds. 

"I'm sorry, babe. I want you to be happy and I know you won't be until you get this Gavin 
thing settled. I'm just tossing out things for you to consider." 

"Okay. But I think you're wrong." She rose. "I'd better go home and feed DeeCee before she 
fires me and moves next door. And deal with some dust, and cat litter, and some empty food 
cupboards." 

I'd been hoping to extend the vacation for another two or three hours, maybe even going 


back to bed and napping, among other things, but obviously that wasn't going to happen. I 
hugged Brenda at the elevator, and watched the lights move down the scale and stop at the 
ground floor. 

Would she come into the bar for her usual nightcap? Or had I gone too far? 


Brenda didn't arrive in The Maggie until ten-thirty. I'd begun to think she wasn't coming at 
all, since she usually showed up early when she had to work the next day, and I was beginning to 
worry that I really had over-stepped the limit on personal comments. 

But one look at her easy, relaxed stride and the warm smile told me that, not only was I 
forgiven, but something more had happened. "Hey, babe!" I said. "I missed you." 

"Idiot!" She grabbed my hand and squeezed. "Like it's been ten hours since breakfast. How 
much can you miss me in ten hours?" 

"A lot." I returned the squeeze and built her a gin and tonic, with even more lemon slices 
than usual. "You're looking happier than I've seen you for a while. What happened?" 

She smiled. "You know me too well." 

"I'm working on it." 

Brenda dropped a mangled lemon slice on the napkin. "I did some research on my family 
history. I phoned Luisa and asked her to tell me everything she could remember about what my 
father was like. She was my mom's best friend, and I was ready for her to shred Gavin. But she 
didn't." 

"Did Luisa like Gavin?" 

"T don't think she liked or disliked him. She just didn't understand him. She's a gregarious 
type, just as my mother was, and she thinks the most intense bliss comes from being surrounded 
by a big family." 

"Gah!" 

"I know,” Brenda said. "I hear you and I agree. But you and I are loners, and we understand 
the need for silence and solitude so we can recharge our batteries. People like Luisa and my 
mother recharge their batteries by being around other people." 

"So what did Luisa say?" Before Brenda could answer, I heard my name being called. 
"Damn! I have to go make customers happy." There were times when I liked suspense and other 
times when I didn't. Sometimes I wanted to know the ending right now. 

When I hurried back, Brenda said, "Luisa told me that Gavin did go fishing, and sailing, and 
hiking all by himself. My mother complained to her about it. She was so addicted to people that 
she felt insulted by his doing that. She couldn't imagine why he'd go off by himself when he 
could have been with her." 

"Didn't she ask him why he did that?" 

"Luisa says she did, but couldn't understand his attitude." Brenda sighed. "You know, I 
always thought my mother was perfect, but I'm beginning to see that she had some blind spots." 

"So why did she tell you that he was with his buddies?" 

"I guess she wanted me to think he was 'normal’." 

"Wow! She did have some blind spots!" I said. 

Brenda frowned. "Maybe she'd never run into a loner before. Maybe she thought there was 
something wrong with him." 

"Could be." I reminded myself that Brenda had worshipped her mother and assumed she was 


right about everything for at least thirty years. She wouldn't get over that in the space of a few 
hours. 

"Anyway," Brenda went on, "Luisa had nothing bad to say about Gavin, just that he liked 
being alone. So then I phoned Claire." 

"And?" 

"Claire was absolutely stunned that I didn't know Gavin was a loner. She thought I'd have 
recognized myself in him. I asked her why they had married, if he was a loner. And she said they 
were both loners." 

"I thought they went sailing together for weeks on end. And did lots of other things 
together." 

Brenda nodded. "I asked her about that. She said they could spend hours in each other's 
company and never say a word. They didn't need to talk, to interact, in order to enjoy that time." 
"Somebody to share silence with," I said. "Interesting. I imagine we'd be the same if we 
lived together. I could read without you interrupting me, and you could do crosswords ditto." I 

paused. "Did you do any more research?" 

"No," Brenda said. "Talking to those two women was enough. I realized that Gavin and I 
were alike, just as you said, and I spent a few hours thinking about him as a father and not an 
adversary." 

"And you're happier?" 

"Much. Though I have regrets now. He and I could have been friends if we'd just talked 
about things. Then I wouldn't have been searching for the ‘ideal’ father and feeling angry and 
resentful all the time because he didn't measure up to my fantasies. I think now that he did love 
me, in his way. He just didn't know how to express it." 

"That's sad." I'd been really close to my own father, so I knew what Brenda had missed. 

"Another thing I realized," said Brenda, "is that I feel sorry for him because he didn't want 
children, and then he had to put up with me for eighteen years." She paused. "Well, maybe 'sorry' 
is the wrong word." 

"Perhaps 'sympathy' is the right one," I suggested. "But don't feel too sorry for him. He went 
off by himself when he needed to. And he seemed to be really concerned that you get an 
education, so he was trying to do his best by you." 

I built another gin and tonic for Brenda while she mused on my comments. 

"Maybe he knew we were alike, especially after my two marriages failed. He might have 
realized that I wasn't marriage material and wanted to make sure I could support myself well 
enough to be independent." 

"That sounds logical." It was another assumption, of course, but since it couldn't be proved 
or disproved, I'd leave it alone. 

Brenda sighed. "Now I wish that he and I could have talked about all this long ago. But I 
guess we both made assumptions about how the other person felt." 

"Assumptions are a pain in the ass. And they can be very damaging." I glanced around the 
bar and saw a couple of empty glasses. When I'd fixed that problem, I came back to find Brenda 
chewing on her fourth lemon slice. 

"I forgot to tell you I finished reading Emergence," she said. "I thought Candy was fantastic. 
So brave and determined. I envied her, too, because she had such a great relationship with her 
father. And I also felt sorry for her because all through the book, she doesn't know if he's alive or 
dead, or whether she'll ever see him again." 

"T think she realized, though, that he'd trained her to think for herself, to be independent, so 


that she could survive without him." 

Brenda looked thoughtful. "That's sad, too, that she might have to finish growing up without 
the man she cared so much for. But she realizes what he did for her." 

"He did what parents are supposed to do—raise children that can function and survive on 
their own." Another thought struck me. "Do you suppose that's what Gavin was doing with those 
slaps on the back of your head?" 

Brenda dropped her slice of lemon and stared at me for a minute. "You mean he didn't slap 
me because he hated me?" 

"I think you know now that he didn't hate you, that he loved you." 

"Well, slapping me was a funny way of showing it!" 

I sliced off another couple of lemon wedges for her. "You told me once he did it to punish 
you for doing something wrong. But that's another assumption. Suppose the slaps were meant to 
teach you not to trust anybody? Suppose he wanted you to understand that you needed to watch 
your back, to protect yourself?" 

She thought about that for a minute, while I surveyed the customers in the bar. "I could say 
yes, but that would be just another assumption. Why slap me when he could have just told me 
those things?" 

"I agree, but he wasn't a talker, was he? That was his big failing, not saying what he thought 
or felt to the people he cared about most." 

"And my mother's big failing was being possessive of me because I was her only child." 
Brenda noticed my expression and said, "Yes, I have now admitted that my mother wasn't 
perfect. And that I made too many assumptions growing up.” 

"So, are you still bothered by the fact that Gavin is dead?" 

She shook her head. "Not now that I understand more about the family dynamics. I'm sad 
that I missed having a 'dad' relationship, though. I think we could have been good friends." She 
took a sip of her drink. "Do you have regrets about your father, Larry?" 

"Sure! He died when I was fourteen. There are many, many conversations I wish I could 
have had with him. And many things I wish we could have done together." I brushed my hand 
across Brenda's. "So, when I'm thinking about the things I'd like to tell him, or ask him, I imagine 
the conversation we'd have. Because we were close, I can pretty much guess what he'd say about 
my questions." 

"And does that make you happy?" 

I smiled at her. "Yeah, kind of. It makes me feel like I really did talk to him. And then I stop 
feeling sad about something I can never have." 

"Well, good!" Brenda paused, then asked, "Did you read the sequel to Emergence?" 

"Yes, but I didn't like it quite as much. And after that, I read Threshold, by the same author." 

"Did you like it? Would I like it? What was it about?" 

I laughed. "Yes, I did, and no, you wouldn't. It had some wonderful characters, but the main 
plot was to foil or destroy a space monster with an insatiable appetite for energy and which 
therefore captured and ate galaxies. This space monster was about the size of the Andromeda 
Galaxy." 

Brenda frowned. "No, it doesn't sound like my kind of story. How big is the Andromeda 
Galaxy?" 

"The diameter is 220,000 light years or, roughly, one million, three hundred thousand 
trillion miles. It might give you a better idea to say it's eight hundred billion times the mass of 
our Sun." 


"No, I wouldn't like it!" Brenda flicked the idea of the novel away with her fingers. "I can't 
even begin to comprehend numbers like that." She grinned at me. "I like the author's writing, 
though. Do you think maybe he could write about a girl and her dog?" 


A week later, Susan and Buck came wandering into The Maggie. It was a reasonably quiet 
Thursday night, so I had time to stand beside their table and catch up on the latest. I figured the 
latest would be the same as the oldest, but I was wrong. 

"Guess what, Larry?" Susan said. 

"No idea," I said. "You won the lottery?" 

"Don't be stupid," my cousin said, "nobody ever wins that. No, I got a job. Didn't I, Buck?" 

"Yeah." Buck took a swig of his beer and smiled at me. He rarely said much, but I don't 
suppose he ever had a chance to, really. Or maybe he was just happy for Susan to keep on 
prattling. 

"Doing what?" I asked. 

"I'm working with the patients at Sunrise Lodge." She looked like such a responsible grown- 
up that I decided that maybe she wasn't kidding. 

"But you aren't trained for that, are you?" 

Susan said, "Ha! You don't always need training when it comes to looking after people. I 
found Margaret a week or two ago, didn't I? And she hasn't wandered off to look for her dog 
since then. Mac says I'm a natural caretaker." 

"Well, that's great!" I wondered what Mac was paying her, but that was one question I never 
asked. "Do you like it?" 

"T love it!" exclaimed Susan. "I think it's great. It's kind of funny I never thought of looking 
after elders, considering what an idiot my mother can be. And Aunt Jean, dating at her age! 
Elders are just like kids, you know. They need supervision, or they'd be into all kinds of dumb 
things." 

That was one comment I was never going to repeat to my mother. Susan would get her ears 
singed. But I couldn't resist a little dig. "So, is this a substitute for looking after your own kids?" 

Buck cleared his throat. "It's me, Larry. Suz and me, we can't have kids. We got tested and 
I've been shooting blanks all this time." 

"You could adopt," I suggested. 

"No way! Susan said. "I'm not changing diapers and cleaning up after some other woman's 
kid! Besides, you never know what you're getting when you adopt." 

I wanted to tell Susan that natural parents never knew what they were getting, either, but 
starting World War III with her wouldn't prove anything. "Well, I'm glad you've found work that 
you enjoy. Makes life a lot more fun." 

Susan sipped her rum and coke. "And it's interesting. Every one of those old dears is 
different. I've learned a ton of stuff, just by asking questions. They like to talk about the past, you 
know. Like Margaret doesn't remember what she had for lunch, but she sure remembers when 
she got Pooty as a pup. She's told me that story three times already." 

I wondered how Buck felt about not being a father, and about Susan's job, but I knew he'd 
never say while she was listening. Sometime when he came in alone, and we could talk privately, 
I'd ask him. 

A half dozen new customers came in from the lobby and I went to serve them. I was glad 


Susan had solved her own problems and glad I'd have a story to tell my mother when I dropped 
in for lunch on Saturday. Though, knowing Susan's love of talking, my mother probably already 
knew. 

I'd barely got the new customers taken care of when Brenda strolled in and perched on her 
favorite stool. "You look like you won the lottery," I said. 

She grinned. "No such luck. But I did sell a waterfront house today. That is, if the buyers 
can get financing and all the ‘subject to' clauses get removed." 

"Congratulations!" I pushed her gin and tonic glass across the bar and brushed her knuckles 
with mine. 

"Thanks! But let's not celebrate until it's a done deal." 

"Okay. I have some gossip, though. Susan and Buck are in here tonight." I nodded in the 
direction of their table. "She's got a job working for Sunrise Lodge and she thinks she's in 
heaven." 

"Wow!" Brenda shook her head. "Better her than me. I'm not a caretaker." 

"T think Susan just found out that's what she likes to do." I added the news that Buck was 
unable to father a child. 

"I suspected one of them was infertile," Brenda said. "Well, the job is a good thing, then. I 
wonder how Buck feels about it." 

"T'll find out someday, when he's on his own. He was the one that said it, by the way. I'm 
pretty sure that if the infertility had been Susan's problem, she wouldn't mind telling the whole 
world." 

Brenda raised her eyebrows. "Because no matter what, Susan thinks she's perfect?" 

That made me laugh. "You're getting to know my family as well as your own." 

"I'm working on it." 

"Working on what?" Donna Zacharias plunked down on the stool next to Brenda's. 

"Gathering information," Brenda replied. 

"You mean gossip," Donna said. "Pour me a Bushmill's, please, Larry. I have some inside 
information that should really make your day. Maybe even your year." 

I handed Donna her drink. "What?" 

Donna took a long sip, her eyes closed so she could focus completely on what her tongue 
was tasting. "You remember that the council passed a motion to change Deception Bay's status 
from a town to a city?" 

Brenda groaned. "I'll never forget. It was the chink in the armor, the hole in the dike, that 
promised to let bureaucracy flood in." 

Donna grinned. "The mayor signed the application and gave it to the secretary, Laura, to 
mail. But we never got an acknowledgement from the government and Blake was dancing 
around like a cat on hot bricks, demanding that she send reminders. Or phone or do something." 

I said, "So what happened? The government lost the application?" 

Donna's grin expanded to a giggle. "Nope. Laura forgot to mail the application." 

For a moment, Brenda looked stunned. "She forgot? Forgot?" 

"Your guess is as good as mine," Donna said. "Laura probably knows as much as the council 
does about running a town, same as her boss, Donald Kingsley. She will never, in a million 
years, admit to anything beyond forgetting to mail a letter, but I think she and Donald had a long 
talk with our mayor and warned him what he was letting the entire population in for if they went 
Blake's route." 

Brenda started to laugh, and I couldn't help grinning. Her laugh was so infectious that she 


got me going. Finally, she recovered enough to say, "That's wonderful!" She wiped her eyes. 
"Laura forgot, huh? I don't believe it. Well, it's a reprieve, if nothing else. What happens now?" 

"It already happened, last night," Donna said. "The mayor made a motion to rescind the 
original motion and it passed, four to one. You can guess who the one was." 

"No kidding!" Brenda said. "I'll bet Blake went ballistic." 

I said, "I'll bet he did, too. He'll have to find some other route to world domination." 

Brenda asked, "Did the major keep a straight face when he was making that motion last 
night?" 

"Absolutely," Donna said. "He was very professional. No smiles, no snickers, all business. 
Blake demanded an explanation of why John had changed his mind, since he'd voted for the 
change in status in the first place. All John would say was that he'd talked to many residents 
about it and none of them were in favor." 

"A very reasonable attitude," I said. 

"Blake didn't want to accept it," Donna went on. "He actually said that the ordinary man 
doesn't have a clue about how to organize anything like governing a town, and that the populace 
needs leaders who do know, and who will do what's best for everybody." 

"Another version of daddy-knows-best," Brenda said. 

"Something my niece is guilty of believing, too," I said. "I think it's called socialism." 

We chatted about the council and whether Blake would run for office again when the next 
election came around, though, as usual, I missed some of it when I had to go wait on my 
customers. I didn't mind; Brenda would bring me up to date on anything I'd missed. 

Donna finished her second Bushmill's, and we said good night to her. "I have gossip, too," 
Brenda said. 

"Really? More?" 

"We have received a wedding invitation," she said. "Addressed formally to Ms. Brenda 
Batchelor and Mr. Larry Wilson." 

"That must be from Anne-Marie and Max." 

"It is," Brenda said. "About two weeks from now. The bride is so excited she can barely 
answer the telephone." 

"A wedding should be fun, especially if they're going to feed us. Tell me what you're going 
to wear so I can wear something to match." 

"Clothes," Brenda said. She slid off the stool. "But if you're coming to my house after work 
tonight, you won't have to wear any clothes." 

"Is that the latest fashion?" 

"Only in my house." 

"I can hardly wait." 

She gave me a smile that threw heat like a desert sun. "The door will be unlocked." 
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